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BICRBAT ERR, 
LOVE AND MADNESS. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 
«Good morrow, fair Maria! Thou art early up and doing— ‘ } 
Come sow! I give theo three days’ time to mow this meadow’s growth. 
Achieve the task, 
’Tia all I ask, ; 
And off, good girl, shall go the ban I put on Robert’s wooing ; , 
In a word, my son may wed thee, with my blessing on you both! 


So speaks the wealthy farmer to the lowly peasant maiden. 
Qh, uow her bosom beats with joy she never kuew before! 
New hfeblood warms 
Her slender arms; 
Her eyes regain their long-lost light: her spirit late eo laden, 
So sad and faint, anew looks up; she feels the scythe no more ! 


The sv''ry noon is burning now, and, all a’hiret and weary, 
The labourers leave the meadow to refresh them as they may: 
One, only one, 
Toils tireless on ; 
Maria still abides afield, and sings a song as cheery 
As the lark’s in the early morning, or the careless child’s at play. 


The red sun sinks: the evening bell tolls out its welcome warning ; 
The hiude give o'er; the shepverds wend their tranquil way along. 
The barvest moon 
Will sbiae oat soon. 
*Come home, good girl,’ the neighbours cry, ‘and rest thee till the morn- 
ing!’ 
Bat grill Maria plies the scythe, and sings her cheerful song. 


Tis night: the yellow moon is up ; the silent stars are beaming. 
Well! it the [sir young moweress even now will not depart, 
At least she’ll sleep 7 
Yon grasay heap 
Javitesher so! Butno! Maria sleeps enough while dreaming 
Of the happiness that waits her with the husband of her heart ! 


So, through the three long days she toils, upheld unweary uader 
Her labour by the strengta alone that Hope and Love bosww, 
At length is born 
The fourth bright morr, 
And lo! her task is finished, and the farmer sces with wonder 
That not a siagie blado of grass remains for scytae to-morrow ! 


Good morro#, fur Maria: How thou trendlest! Art taou chilly ? 
_ Bless xne, the mead is mown! Well, that outstrips Romance by tar! 
Why, child, I spoke 
Iu merriest joke! 
What! give my son, to thee forsooth? How very, very silly, 
Aad very, very creduloas you lovesick damsels are!’ 


we dreadfal words are attered, and Maria’. doom is spoken ! 
He gues hia way, that houghtless man-—she sinks upon the mould, 
Deaf, epeechless, blind, 
And dark in mind, 
And yet not dead, not stricken dead, elbeit ker heart is brokon, 
Albeit on idiot, paralytic, piteous to behold! 


A nd still she breathos! A little water, and a drop of honey, 
Are all the alimentsbe takes = But her deliverance nears: 
For, dey by day, 
She wastes away. 
Make her a grave, ye village maidens, when the skies are sunuy, 
Make her @ grave in somy green dell, and dew it with your ware ! 
-—— = 
THE COQUETTE, 

In what words eball [ describe a being of whom every one has a diffe- 
rent itapression? Thecoquette! [ashe not of all climes, of all complex- 
ions, of al! stylos of beauty and of grace that bave over manifested thew- 
selves on the earth? What two persoas will agree as to ths traits of her 

rtrait? As well might I attempt to describs the rainbow by one of its 

aes, aud expect all maukind to say the description was right, as to give ao 
idea ot the coquette by one specimen alone. Yot, like artists, | mast draw 
from a siugle model, the must perfect of its kind. The aisceruiuy will re- 
cognise in it the type of a wide class of being as the floristat oncc names 
the rose, though it be crimson, oramber, or white, or the tatip, 00 giatier 
what are the tines apt the haes of itsstripes The coqaetic! Leve her yet — 
She is in dk ep mourning bui the black is brilliant with hugies bere and there, 
aad saines with exyuisite lustre, from coatrast with tho alabaster «boulders 
thet riseabove it Mer air is pensive and downcast, and though her cheek is ra- 
Ciant with a warm blash, soe lingeriag traces of it dispositi 0 seein hover- 
ing about ber as if to mark her Kindred with mortality. Hee hair, of the 
duepest jet, 1 eet out on each side of the fare in wide bands, as you some- 
times sve when a dealer would beighion the value of his sione, a diamoud of 
price, placed iu a deep border of v!ack vettiog. behind, her hair is gather- 
od iv'o a plain Grecian kavt, and from it iall eome weepers ul black, which 
seem contundully endeavouring to kiss the necit beneath it, which resists 
theic bianctieuments. Hor eyes are fringed —gracious order of Providence ! 
——by long lashes which are cast downwards, revealing only momentary 


glimpses of the liquid aad lustrous orbs that cunfoaad yoa when you encoun | 


ter the tull rays of their splendour. The lips remarkubie tor their ripe fal 

nese, aud thew trauspareac skiu; there are volames vi woving eloguence in 
their coral life. cier person is admirable for its roundness and when she 
rises fur itssymmeiry. ter foot—her feo: yon never seo ; timid and shy, it 
retreais al ways beaeath tbe shelter of her full dowing drses, for the eugactte 
ia tue to per naivro, to the very points ofher toes. The coqueiteis known 
to yon befurs von lave distiagaished ber in the circle; ehe bes heen two 
constant ia her effection and her care; bat she ie recoveriug, that is good 
news, fromatever. Feonafevert Dy not be alarmed, there is uo fear of 
infection—‘rom a fover of ‘he nerves! You staod apart respecting her sorrow! 
Chauce throws you together. You address her timidly! W bat a thrill of 
rapture pervades your frame when you find she knowe vou already by report 
—that she is scqauiated with your aame—that she has had yoor signature in 
her possession. She has reat what you have written! she thinks it admirable! 
You are overwhelmed by flattery from such lips, You stand disconcerted 
aud abashed, and then she wakes up from the beuuiy of her repose aud 
Shows you, witnor, novetist, critic, as youd are, how poor are all your fan- 
cies, how fuiat your dreams, how coleurless your words in comparison with 
her own languige You are roaeed by her animativu and her frankuess 

Yon strive, in tura to eotertam her, though your + fforts seem awkward to 
yourse!f! Yuu get rid of commonplace tupics—you have dono with the 
merita of mutaal friends, You suffer her to catch glimpses of your own soul, 


aud you tell her whatever you think will please her by its novelty. She 
adores mnsic, though she does not play, al least but indifferently; and you 
murmur to her the last inspiration of Donizetti—conceived, you alone know, 
in what a sad and darkened state—more sweet and dreamlike than the ser- 
enade in ‘ Don Pasquale.’ Her eyes are fixed upon a painting, and you tell 
her of the last rough eketch of Horace Vernet—the last figure Delaroche has 
imagined of his idu!, Napoleon. You have beard but that morning a lively 
story of the beautiful Marquise de laS , and you pour it into her ear 
You describe the last plot of Dumas received from his own lips, before he 
has Written a word of the dialogue for the scenes. Have you pleased her? 
You cannot tell; her eyes are exhilarated, her lips smile. You follow the 
direction of ber looks with trembling, and see with what a delighted air she 
has wafted half 2 dozen words—no more—from the tips of her tapering 
fiagers to a handsome youth ata distance. You have still ears for her wit, 
but you cannot answer her! She laughs at your gravity—she has found 
you out fora dull pretender; she vows that you have been drinking 
some of that stapid heady English port, and that sbe would not have spoken 
tu you had she known it. Yet, when you are about to retire, she alone of 
the circle extends tu you her band, delicately cased in its spotless and em- 
broidered glove, with the charming frankness of an old acquaintance, and 
with au expression like sunlight—for this Visunvu of society smiles as she 
sacrifices the victims at her feet—hopes, should she ever meet you again, 
you will be in a less stolid mood, and will endeavour to answer ber with 
something new. Something new! is your mind then so destitute of fancy ; 
have you been praised for a poet without cause? Ungrateful and ungenerons 
girl! Should | ever meet you more, | will surround you with old officers of the 
revolution, who will prose to you of battles they took no part in—with capi- 
talists whose souls are in railways and railway scrip—with doll politicians 
who swear by Thiers and Guizot—with coxcombs whose world knows no 
wider circumference than toe rim of their own hata, and whose ideas are 
limited in extent by the tips of their own bootse—with little storytellers who 
are always the herves of their own tales—with those intolerable newsmon- 
gers who will repeat to you in the evenicg, item by item, the contents of 
the Debata and the Presse, which you read while you were at breakfast, 
and give you a mangled version of the last criticism of Jules Jaain, as if you 
haduot that already by heart. [ wi!l noteven wait so long for my revenge. 
You challenged me to write of you in my nextarticle. I will obey you ina 
way you litile think of. 1 will present your portrait, drawn with the strict- 
est trath—that truth which your flatterers never dared to whisper in your 
ear-—aad while you read you shall confess—without being able to dispute 
the accuracy of one stroke ia the piciare—‘ Here at least is sumething new.’ 
—Fromthke French of Jules Janin. 
—— 
THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, B. N, 
4 Conclusion. 





Tho next day he called at the time appointed, accompanied by two gen- 
tlemen of his own persuasion. They weighed the stove again very care- 
fully, examined it by the light of a powerful lamp to ascertain its water, and 
to seo if there were avy Haws in it, calculated the redaction of weight 
which would take place in cutting it and, after a consultation, | was offered 
38,0U0/. 1 considered this au offer [ oagat not to refuse, and | closed with 
them The nextday the affair was se'tled. [| received money and bills 
on government to the amouat, and wrote tw Pbilip telling him what had 
taken place. Strange that from two slaves in the mines [ should have re- 
ceived such valoable legacies ; from poor [Ingram a diamond worth so much 
money, ard from the other Englishman a tattered Bibie which made mea 
sincere Chr'stian—a legacy in cowparison of which the diamond was as 
dross. 

Philip replied to my letter congratulating me on the sale of the diamond, 
and infurming me that to bis letter he had received areply containing ro sa 
tisfactory an accouat of Amy's restored health, thet he bad written to tell 
them that | hed arrived safe in England, and would be very soon with them. 
He recommended my going immediately, as the anxiety and suspense 
would be very injurions to Amy’s health. I therefore made every arrange 
meut for wy departure, purchased horses, and procured four stout serving- 
men, well armed, to accompany me, and wrote a letter, which I sent by an 
express courier, Stating the exact day on which I expected to arrive at Mr. 
Trevannion's country seat. 

] waited in London two days to wind up all my affairs, and to give time 
for the express to arrive betore me, as i intended to travel very tast. My 
stay ia London was the occasion of an important discovery. 1 was at the 
coffee-house at St. Paul's, and was talking with one of Captain Levee’s of- 
fivers, with whom [ had picked up an acquaintance, when on his calling 
ine by the name of Musgrave, a pinched up sort of looking personage, in a 
| black suit, who was standing at the bay window, turned round, und coming 

up to me said, ‘ Sir, asa stranger | must apologise, but b aring your friend 
| call you by the name of Masgrave, may [ venture to ask if you are e 
| tive to Sir Richard Masgreve, Barunet, who lived in Cumberland ?’ 

‘Lived, did you say, sir? Is he then dead ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, he has been dead toese last sevea months, and we are looking 
| out for hie beir, but canuot find him.’ 

‘I knew the family very well,’ replied I, ‘for 1 am connected with it. 
| His eldest son, Richard, of oourse, must be his heir, as all the estates are 
entailed.’ 
| *Hisa eldestaon, Richard, sir,is dead. We have autbeuticated documents 
\to prove that; and, moreover, bis second son, Charles, is also dead. He 

came Lome very ill and died, not at his father’s house, but at the house of 
ove of his tenants on the estate. It is his third son, Alexander Musgrave, 
| Wour we seek, and seek in vain. He is now the beir to the baronetcy und 
| estates, but we have lostall clue tobim, We undersiand that a Capiain 
| Philip Masgrave is just arrived from the West Indies. Heis, we presume, 
} the fourth son. But unti! we can find out what has becuine of Alexander 


| Musgrave, aad whether bo is dead or alive, We caunot act 
' 





ny rela- 


i [ have writ- 
ten thia day to Cuptein Musgrave, requesting any information he caa give, 
but have received no answer. | presume, sir, it is useless to inquire of 
you?’ 

‘ Not exactly, sir, for [ am the Alexander Masgrave you seek.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, bot what proof hive vou of yuur identity to offer to us.’ 

‘The evidence of my brother, Captain Pintip Musgrave, in whose ship I 
have just arrived feom the West Indies; that bie answer to your letter wil! 
be satisfactory enough, | bave no duubt. Here is a letter from him to me 
in which you see oe addresses me “my dear Alexender,” aud concludes 
with “ your affectionate brother, Pailip Musgrave,” ’ 

* This is indeed satisfactory, sir,’ replied the geotleman, ‘and IT have only 
to receive au answer from yoar brother te muke all rightand clear. Allew 
Me, sir, to congratulate yoa upon your accession to the title and property. 
| presume you will bave o» ohjection as econ as the necessary proofs are 
ubdtained, 0 accompany me down to Cumberland, where £ doubt not you 
will be recognised by many.’ 

‘Of that, sir, | have not tho slightest doubt,’ replied I, ‘but I cannot go 
down with you to Cowberland at present | leave London for Liverpool 
the day atter to-murrow va important business, and cannot disappvint the 
pariies.’ 


* Well, sir, it muat iadecd be an important basiness which will prevert 























you from taking possession of a title and 40007. per annum,’ replied he, 
‘but here is my address, and I hope I shall hear from you as soon as 
possible, as I shall remain in town until { can bring the heir down with 
me.’ 

The man now looked as if he doubted me. He could not imagine that I 
could neglect the taking possession of the estate for any other business, and 
it did appear singular, so lsaidto him. ‘Sir, I have been tong out of Eng- 
land, and am affianced to a young lady who lives near Liverpool. She has 
been waiting to hear from me for some time, and I have sent an express to 
say that | will be with her on such a day. I cannot disappoint her, and, I 
tell you more, that, without I possess her, the possession of the title and es- 
tates will give me very little pleasare.’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied he, making a bow, ‘! honour your sentiment, and she must 
be a worthy _ who can inspire such feelings. 1 only hope that you will 
not remain too long at Liverpool, as London is expensive, and | am anxious 
to return to Cumberland.’ 

1 then wished the gentleman farewell and went home to my lodgi 
1 had given him my address in case he wanted to see me before my depar- 
ture. 

The next day [ reccived a letter from Philip enclosing the one written to 
him by this gentleman, whose name was Campbell, and who was a lawyer. 
Philip told me what reply be had made to him, and congratulated me on 
my accession to the title and estates. Almost an hour afterwards Mr. 
Campbell called upon me with Philip’s letter, which he declared to be high- 
ly satisfactory, and sufficient in any court of justice. 

‘But,’ said he, ‘I would wish to ask you a few particulars.’ 

‘ And I also would wisi to make a few inquiries, Mr. Cainpbell. I have 
heard your name in my youth, although I cannot reco!lect ever having seen 

rou ’ 

wl I was the confidential adviser of your father at one time, sir,’ ied he 
‘but latterly all intercourse had ceased ; it was not until he was on his deat- 
bed, and tall repented the foolish step which he had taken, and the injus, 
tice he had boon gnilty of, that he sent for me, much to the annoyance of 
Lady Musgrave, who would bave prevented me from coming into the 
house even when I arrived, had it not been for the servants, who disobeyed 
her.’ 

‘And my sisters, sir, Janet and Mabel?’ 

‘ Are both well, and have grown up very fine girls. Your father destroy- 
ed the deed by which Lady Musgrave was to have had a large jointare u 
the estate, and she is now entirely dependent upon you fur what she may 
receive. When do you expect to be able te come up from Liverpoo! 1’ 

‘1 can hardiy say, but of course as soon as | can.’ 

‘ Well, sir, my own affairs wil! require my presence in the metropolis 
fora morth. In ihe meantime, although { should have preferred to have 
gone with you 'o Fairstone Hall and have at once put you in possession, 
yet affairs may remain as they are (for everything is under seal, and Lady 

Masgrave has Leen compelled to remove) till it suits your coavenitnee. 
I shall, however, write to let them: know that you have been found, and 
wii] svoa come down and take possession.’ 

Mr. Campbe!! then asked me a few questions, to which I replied satie- 
factorily, aud then tor the first time he saluted me with my title, saying, 
‘Sir Alexander, | will now take my leave.’ 

The next morning [ set off on my journey, and travelling with as much 
apeed as the horses would permit, I arrived on the fifth day at Mr. Trevan 
niou’s seat, about nine miles from Liverpool. As I rode up the avenue of 
ch snut trees | perceived a female form looking out from an upper window 
which svou afterwards made a precipitate retreat. I alighted, and was 
received at the door in the embrace of Mr. Trevannion, who welcomed me 
with tears, and taking me by the hand he led me into an apartment Where 
1 found my adored Amy, who threw herself into my arms and wept as if 
her heart would break ; but her sobs were the sobs of joy, and when she 
did raise her head and look at me, it was with eyes beaming with pleasare 
and with smiles upon her beautiful lips. I clasped her to my bosom, and 
felt that ! was more than repaid for all 1 had suffered, and my heart was 

hrobbiug with gratitude and love. 

It was some time before we could sufficiently compose ourselves to enter 
*nto lengthened conversation, and then Amy inquired what had occurred 
to me tu occasion such a lengthened absence, We sat down on a sofa, and 
with Aimy on one side of me and her fathor on the other, I entered into my 
narrative. 

‘And so you have been married since we last heard froin you,’ said 
Amy, smiling, when [ had finished my history. 

* Yes,’ replied I,‘ 1 beve been, but 1 hope I shall treat my second wifes 
little better than I did my first.’ 

‘I hope so too,’ replied Amy, ‘ But [ have great fear that your Virgi- 
pian mistress may come over and claim you.’ 

‘TI do not think that likely. From the Indians having fullowed me to the 
beach, they must have fallen in with her.’ 

* And what do you thiak became of her?’ 

‘ Of course | canust exactly say; but { presume she died gallantly, and 
fought with her axe to the last.’ 

That evening { bad a long conversation with Mr. Trevannion. [He told 
me what he bad duns with the money which he considered ae mine, and 
I put into bis care the sum L had received for the diamond. I[ then 
o— io him about our marriage, and :equested that it might uot be post- 

oned, 

My dear Musgrave,’ said he, ‘ my davghter’s happiness so depends apoa 
her union with you that | cau only say | am willing tha: it should take 
place to-morrow. For yourself you know that | have the bighest esteem, 
aud that you mast be convinced of when I have consented to the match 
without even making inquiry as to your family and connexivas, Now, 
however, is the time that | should wish to have some ioformation about 
them ’ 

‘ My dear sir, if you will ouly make inquiries you wil! find that the 
family of Musgrave is one of the most bighly couvectes ia the aorth, and 
that the head of it isa Sir Bichard Musgrave, darvoet, of Fuirstone Hail, 
Camberiand. [ama near relative of his, as | can satisfactorily prove,’ 

* That 18 sufficient’ replied Mr. Trevannion. ‘! shull leave you to plead 
your cuase with Amy to-morrow «0 now, good niyht.’ 

The following day ! told Auy that sioce my arrival in Englaud 1 had 
heard of the death uf my father, and thet it wes necessary that I should go 
to the north, as family affairs required my presence. 

* Are you serious?’ replied she. ir: 

‘ Never more su in my life. My presonce is avsolately necessary, and 1 
made srraugements with the legal adviser of our family that I would be 
there in less than a month.’ . 

‘It is a long journey,’ said Mr. Trevanaion, ‘and how long do you 
stay 7’ 

oT bat I cannot possibly say,’ replied I, ‘ but not lorgor then I can help. 

‘Ido not think that [ shall let you go,’ said Amy, * you are pot to 
trusted out of sight. You are so bora for adventure that you will not be 
heard of again for another two years’ 

‘Such is my misfurcuoe, I grant,’ replied I, ‘bat, Amy. you look pale 
and thin; change of air would do you much service. Sappose you and 
your father were 'o co.no with me. Indeed, Mr. Trevannion, | am in earn- 
est. At this delightful time of the year nothing woald prove so beneficial 
to her health; and, Amy, then you know that! shall mut be out of your 
sight.’ 

e J should like the tour very much,’ replied she, ‘ but——’ 
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‘I know what you would say. You do not, like the idea of travelling 
with me as Amy Trevannion. You are right. Then let me propose that 
you travel with me as Amy Musgrave.’ , 

* I second that proposal,’ said Mr. Trevannion. ; 

‘Consent, Amy, let your marriage be quite private. I know you will 
prefer that it shouid be so, and so will _— father. You will then travel 
with me as my wife, and we never shall part again.’ 

Awy did not reply til) her father said, ‘ Amy, it is my wish that it should 
be so. Recollect that it will be the Last time you are to obey your father, 
go do not annoy me by a refusal.’ 

«| will not, my dear father,’ replied Amy, kissing him. ‘ Your last com- 
mand I cbey with pleasure And oh! if I have sometimes been a wilful 

girl, forgive me everything at this momeat.’ 

«My dear child, I have nothing to forgive. May God bless you ; and, 
Mr. Musgrave,’ said he, putting her hand in mine, ‘if she prove as good 
a wife asshe has been a datghter, you now receive a treasure,’ and | ielt 
that the old man stated what was true. ’ 

It was arranged that the marriage should take place on that day week, 
and that it should be quite private. There was no parade of bridal 
clothes; in fact no one was invited, add it was quite a secret marriage, at 
my request. A clergyman had been engaged to perform the ceremony, 
and on the day appointed, I received the hand of Amy in the drawing- 
room, and in the presence only of Humphrey and two other confidential 
servants. 

After the ‘was over the cl an requested me to come with 
him into the adjoining room, and said, ‘ It was necessary that he should give 
a certificate of the marriage, and it musi be inserted in the parish register. 
He had called me aside for that purpose that I might give him my exact 
name, profession, dc.’ 

* My name is Alexander Musgrave, as you have heard when you mar- 
ried-us:” 

‘Yes, I know that, but 1 must be particular, Have you uo other name? 
Is that the name that you have been and will be in future known by ”’ 

‘Notexactly,’ replied I. ‘1 have been known by that name, but in fu- 
ture shali nut be.’ 

* Then what am I to say?’ . 

‘You must say Sir Alexander Musgrave, Baronet, of Fairstone Hall, 
Cumberland,’ 

* Good,’ said he, ‘that is what I required; and the lady, your wife, has 
any other name but Amy ?’ 

‘ None, | believe.’ . j 

The clergyman then wrote out the marriage certificate and signed it, 
taking a copy for registry, and we returned into the drawing-room. : 

* Here is the certificate of marriage, madam,’ said he, ‘it ought to be in 
the care of the lady, and therefore, my lady, I hand it over to you.’ 

* My lady is much obliged to you for your kinduess,’ replied Amy, for she 
thought that the clergyman was only facetious. : 

She held the certificate in her hand folded as it had been given her for 
some time. At last curiosity, or, pernaps, having nothing else to do, in- 
duced her to open it and read it. I was at this time talking with the cler- 
gyman, and presenting him with a handsome douceur for his trouble, but 
perceiving her to open the certificate | watched her countenance. She 
read and I turned away a» if not, observing her. She then went 
up to her father, and desired him to read it. 

The old gentleman took out his glasses, and it was amusing to see the 
way in which he looked at his daughter, with his spectacles falling off his 
nose. He then came up, and pointing to the certificate, said, ‘Pray how 
am | in future to address my daughter ?’ 

‘As Amy, I trust, sir, unless you wish to scold her, and then you must 
call her Lady Musgrave. I am, my dear sir, as the certificate states, Sir 
Alexander Musgrave, of Fairstone, with a handsome property descended to 
me. [ did not know it till I arrived in London, and if [ concealed it from 
you till now, it was only that my Amy should have the satisfaction of prov- 
ing to me that she wedded me in pure disinterestedness of affection.’ 

‘It was very, very kind of you, Alexander, to do as you have done, and I 
thank you sincerely for it.’ 

‘ And now, my dear Amy, you understand why I wished you to come 
with me into Cumberland, that you may take possession of your future 
abode, anc assume that position in society which you will so mach grace. 
I trust, sir,’ continued I, ‘that you will not part from us, and that one rouf 
will ily Sar us, as long as Heaven thinks fit to spare our lives.’ 

¢ bless you both,’ replied Mr. 'Trevannion, ‘1 cannot part with 
you, and must follow,’ 

About half an hour after this I requested Amy and Mr. Trevannion to sit 
by me, as I now another narrative to give them, which was an expla- 
nation why and how it was that they found me in the position that they had 
done; in short, what were the causes that induced me, and Pout my 
brother Philip, to quit our parental roof, and to come to the resolution of 
fighting our own way in the world. It was as foliows: 

‘ Sir Richard Musgrave, my father, married a young lady of high connex- 
jon, a Miss Arabella Johnson, and with her lived, I have every reason to 
believe, a very happy life for nearly twenty-five years, when it pleased God 
to summon her away. I have a good recollection of my mother; for al- 
though, I lived with my brother at a private tutor’s about six miles off, I 
was continually at home, and she did not die till ] was nearly sixteen; and 
I can only say, that a more elegant, umiabie, and truly virtuous woman, as 
I believe, never existed. By this marriage my father had four sons and two 
daughters; Richard, the eldest; Charles, the second; myself, the third; 
and Philip, the fourth; and my sisters, who came last, were named Janet 

and Mabel, Atthe time of my mother’s death, my eldest brother was serv- 
ing with the army, which he had entered from a lave of the profession, al- 
though, as heir to the baronetcy and estates, which are aclear 4000/. per 
annum, he of course had no occasion for a profession, My second brother, 
Charles, being of an adventurous turn, had gone out to the East-Indies in a 
high position, as servant to the Company. | was still at home, as well as 
Philip, who is four years my junior, and my sisters were of course at home. 
I pass over the regrets at my mother’s death, and will now speak more of 
my father. He was a good-tompered weak man, easily led, and although, 
during my mother’s lifetime, he wasso well led that it was of little conse- 
quence, the case proved very different at her death, For a year my father 
remained quiet in the house, content with superintending his improvements 
on his.property, and he had lately become infirm, and had given up the 
hounds and rural sports in gene The dairy was one of his previa 
hobbies ;, and it so happened that a young gir), the daughter of a labourer, 
was one of the females employed in that part of the establishment. She 
was certainly remarkably good-looking ; her features were very small, and 
she did not show tbat robust frame which people in her class of life gener- 
ally do, She was about seventeen years old, slight in figure, and certainly 
a person that you would not pass without making some commendatory re- 
mark upon her good looks and modest appearance. She was not, however, 
what appeared; she was hegeet measure cuaning and astute, and, as it 
proved, inordinately ambitious. My tather, who was naturally of anamorous 

disposition, was attracted by her, and very soon was omen in the dairy, 
and his attentions were so marked, that the other servants used to call her 
‘my lady.” A few months after my father bad shown a preference for this 
girl, he was seized with his first attack of gout. Jt did not last him long, 

in six weeks he was about again, and resumed his attention to her. 
Philip and I, who were at our tutor’s when he came home, beard from 
others what was going on, and very foolishly played the girl many tricks, 
and uyed her as much as we could. After we returned, my father had 
another fit of the gout, and when he was confined to his room, he desired 
this girl to be seut for to attend upon him. I cannot say what took place, 
but this is certain, that my father’s unfortunate passion became so great, and 
I presume the girl's ambition rose in proportion, that about six monhis after- 
wards, this daughter of a menial was raised to the dignity of Lady Mas- 
grave—she being at that time about eighteen, and my father verging on se- 





venty. 
$ Whea this ill-assorted and disgraceful connexion was known, the gentry 
and aristocracy of the county refused any longer to visit my father, and all 
communication was broken off. In a short time the ascendency which this 
artful girl gained over the old man was most wonderful. He lived but in 
her aah, and knew no will but hers. Her father and family were removed 
to a good houte in the neighbourhood, and gave themselves all the airs of 
entlepeople. The good old steward was dismissed, and her father estab~ 
fished jn his room, although the man could not read or write, and was whol- 
ly unfit for the office. The expense which she launched out into, by his 
rmission, was excessive. New liveries, new coaches, diamonds, and 
resses fit for the court—indeed, every kind of !uxury that could be con- 
ceived, and much greater than my father could afford. She now showed 
herself in, her true colours ; vindictive and tyrannical to excess, she dismissed 
ali the old servants, and oppressed all those to whom she wowed a grudge , 
yet my poor father could see nothing but perfection inher. It was not til] 
four mouths afier the marriage that Philip and | came home, and our new 
step-mother had not forgotten our treatment to her. She treated us with 
} mee harshness, refused our taking our meals at my father’s table, and or- 
ered us the coarsest fare; and when we complained to my father, denied 
every thing that we said. As we found we could not induce our father to 
listen. to us or to believe us, we tried all we could, and retaliated and an- 
noyed her as much, if not more, than she annoyed us, by talking of her mean 
origin and her former occupation ; we defied her, and, in so doing, we ruined 
ourselves; for, atter a useless struggle on my father’s part, he gave way to 
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her imperious commands, and sending for me, told me that I had become 
such areprobate that | was no longer a son of his. He threw mea purse, 
telling me that it was all 1 might expect from him, and that I was instantl 
to leave the house, and never show my face in itany more. I replied, with 
more banc than respect, that it was high time that the son ofa gentleman 
and | y should leave the house, when such alow-born creatures was in- 
stalled in ites the mistress. My father, in a rage, flung his cratch at my 
head, and I left the room. 

‘As I went out! met her in the passage ; she had evidently been listening 
to what had passed, and she was full of exultation. 

‘“Itis your turn now, you she-devil,” said I, in my rage, “ but wait till 
my father dies. You shall goto milking again.” 

*I do not mean to defend my conduct, but I was then not seventeen, and 
that must be my excuse. | little thought, when I said 60, that it wou!d be 
from my hands that she would have to receive bounty, but so it is, as Mr. 
Campbell informs me that my father destroyed, previous to his death, the 
papers which he had signed to secure her a large jointure on the estate, I 
set off with my wardrobe and the purse of twenty. guineas, which my fa- 
ther had given me, and having a desire to see the world, I went on board 
of amerchant vessel. Six months afterwards, when we were at Liverpool, 
I went on board of a privateer. The reminder of my history you are al- 
ready acquainted with. 

‘ Assoon as she had wreaked her vengeance upon me, my brother Philip 
was the next, but he was too young at that time to be turned adrift, so she 
pat it off till the time should come, irritating and weaning my father from 

im by every means in her power. Three years afterwards she succeeded 
in having him dismissed also, and you know how I found him out. All 
these circumstances were very well known in the neighbourhood and to 
our own relations ; and one only, my aunt, called upon my father, and, after 
a long Conversation, my father consented that my sisters should go away, 
and remain under her charge. My step-mcther’s violent temper, her ex- 
actions, her imperious conduct, which was now shown even towards him, 
with what my aunt had advanced, had to a certain extent opened my father’s 
eyes. He perceived that she had no other view but her own aggrandise- 
ment, and that she cared little forhim. Her repeated attempts, however, to 
make him sign in her favour in case of his death were succecsful, and it was 
not till after her conduct had alienated him from her, and he deplored the 
loss of his children, that he committed the deed to the flames. About three 
years afier I had quitted the house, my eldest brother, who had information 
of all that had passed, and who remained in the army because he declared 
that he never would go home till after his father’s death, was killed by a 
cannon ball; and my second brother died of a fever about a year ago, when 
resident at the court of « native prince. I had heard nothing of these 
deaths, or of my father's, until my arrival in London ; of course, I was most 
anxious to go down to Cumberland, if it were only to undo the wickedness 
which this woman had done, and to make amends to those whom she had 
so cruelly treated. J do not feel any spirit ot revenge, but I feel that justice 
demands it of me.’ 

‘ And I shall go with you with pleasure, to help you in your good work,’ 
said Amy, ‘and also because [ want to see how she will now behave to 
~ whom she has so persecuted, and whv has become the arbiter of her 
ate.’ 

‘Well, Amy, I wili not trust myself on this question. You shall be the 
arbitress of her fate, and what you decide shall be irrevocable ’ 

‘I fally appreciate the comp!iment you pay me,’ said she, ‘but I prefer 
that it should be decided in council, and we will call in my iather to our as- 
sistance.’ 

A fortnight after our marriage, we set off for London, in a coach with 
six handsome black horses, and eight armed servants in liveries on horse- 
back. We arrived safely on the seventh day, and there we reposed for a 
time tee ny to setting out for Cumberland. My aunt was in London and 
attending the court, which I was not aware of, and with her were my two 
sisters, Janet and Mabel, whom I had not seen for years, and who warmly 
embraced me, promising that they woald soon come down and take up 
their abode et the hall. They expressed their admiration of Amy, but, in 
so doing, they only followed the general opinion, for it was impossible to 
see and not admire her elegance and beauty. My aunt showed us every 
attention, and we were presented to his majesty, who was pleased to com- 
pliment Lady Musgrave in very flattering terms. We were joined in Lon- 
don by my brother Philip, who had paid off his ship, and the day after he 
joined us I said, 

‘ Philip, there is only you and I left. Do you recollect when you inquired 
about the diamond, the day we met on board of your ship, what reply 1 
made you?’ 

‘Yes; you said that you were afraid that you could not afford to make 
me a present of it.’ 

‘ At that time I did not think so, Philip, but now T know that I can, and 
I have desired Mr. Trevannion to put out to good security the 38,0001. that 
the diamond was sold for, in your name, and for your use. You'll not hesi- 
tate to accept it, Philip, for you know I can afford it. 

‘I donot hesitate, my dear Alexander, because I would do the same to 
you, aud you would not refuse me. Atthe same time this is no reason 
that 1 should not thank you kindly for your generous behaviour.’ 

Philip accompanied us on our journey to Cumberland. Itwas tedious, for 
the roads were any thing but good, but the beauty of the scenery compen- 
sated for the ruggedness of the way. Insix days we arrived at the hall, 
where Mr. Campbell, who had called upon me on my arrival in London, 
had preceded me to make preparations for vur reception, which was en- 
thusiastic to the highest degree. We were called upon and congratulated 
by all the county, whe were delighted to find that such a personage as Amy 
was to be the future mistress. 

As soon as all this bustle and excitement was over, I sat down with 
Mr. Campbell to look over the state of affairs, and to set things to 
rights. 

Steer poring done justice to many claimants, engaged again the old ser- 
vants who bad been discharged, promised farms to the tenants who had 
been unfairly turned out, &c, we then proceeded to decide upon what was 
to be done to the Dowager Lady Musgrave. It appeared that at my fa- 
ther’s death when she tound that the deed had been destroyed by his own 
hand in the presence of others she became frantic with rage, and immedi- 
ately hastened to secure the family jewels, andevery article of value that 
she could lay her hands upon, but Mr. Campbell having due notice of what 
she was about, came in time to prevent her taking them away, and, putting | 
seals upon everything and leaving careful gaards in the Hall, my lady had | 
gone to her father’s house, where she still remained, She had, on my ar- 
rival sent me a message, imploring my mercy, and reminding me that what- 
ever might be her errors, she was still the lawful wife of my father, and 
she trusted that respect to his memory would induce me to allow her suf- 
ficient to maintain her as Lady Musgrave should be. We had the consulta- 
tion that Amy proposed, and called in Mr. Campbell as a fourth, and it was 
at last decided, that on consideration that she removed with her family to 
a distance of fifty miles from Fairstone, she should have an income of 300/. 
per annum, as long as she conducted herself with propriety and did not 
marry again. The last clause was the only one which she complained of 
Mr. Campbell had, at the request of my father, discharged Lady Musgrave’s 

nt from the office of steward and called in the old steward to resume 
is situation, and before dismissal he had to refund certain sums of money 
not accounted tor. 

I have now told my eventful tale; I have only to add, that after all that ! 
have passed through, I have been rewarded by many years of unalloyed 
happiness. My two Sisters are well married, and my three children are all 
that a father could wish, Such, my dear madam, have been the vicissitudes 
of a‘ Privateer’s-man,’ and I now subscribe myself, 

Your most obedient, ALEXANDER Muscrave 





———>———_ 
MICHELE OROMBELLO—A TALE OF ITALIAN VEN. 
GEANCE. 


BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


One night, in the summer of 1413, a masqued fete was given by Filippo 
Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, in honour of the Princess of Carrara, of 
whom he was passionately enamoured. This revel, unusually magnificent 
even for Visconti, whose entertainments were always of the most splendid 
description, was attended by all the principal nobles of his court; by the 
legate of the reigning pontiff, Martino V.; by Antoine Caraffa, surnamed 
from his dissimulating and malignant character, Malizia, ambassador of Gi- 
anna, Queen of Naples; by Don Garcias Cavaniglia, deputy of Alfonso V., 
King of Arragon and Sicily , by the Venetian, Genoese, and Florentine en- 
voys; and the representatives of the different Italian states. Nor was that 
wanting, without which no festival, however gorgeous, can be perfect,— 
beauty. A lovelier array of dames was never seen than was collected on 
this occasion. Foremost among them ranked the queen of the revel,—the 
beautiful Princess of Carrara. It is scarcely necessary to describe her, and 
indeed her charms almost defy description. Suffice it to say, she was one 
of those superb blondes only to be found in the north of Italy, with light 
salin tresses, eyes at once lustrous and languishing, and blue as tho skies ; 
features cast in the most exquisite mould; a fuil, voluptuous figure; and a 
complexion so delicate and su transparent, that the brightest bleom could 
not compare with it. 





The fair princess was in her first year of widowhood—her consort, Bru 
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noro, Prince of Carrara and Padua, having died suddenly after their union, 
ot w ithout strong suspicion of poison. Her fascinations of manner and 

, 28 has just been observed, completely captivated tbe licentious Vis- 
conti, who left no means untried to obtain possession of her, but failing in 
his attempts, he resolved upon divorcing his duchess, or otherwise remo- 
ving her, to make way for the new object of his passion. 

Beatrice di Tenda, Duchess of Milan, was considerably older than her 
lord. Her first husband, Facino Cane, the renowned condottiere, havin 
been slain, together with Giovanni Maria Visconti, the present duke’s elder 
brother, on their way to the church of Saint Gothard, an alliance was im- 
mediately formed between her and Filippo, who by this means obtained the 
sovereignty of Tortona, Novara, Vercelli, and Alexandria, aud defeated the 
claims of Ettore Visconti, another aspirant to the dukedom of Milan. Re- 
gardless of the advantages he had derived from the duchess, Filippo, as soon 
as his government was firmly established, began to neglect and ill-treat her 
—making it evident he had espoused her only for convenievce. To indif- 
ference succeeded aversion ; and his dislike was manifested by repeated acts 
of cruelty aud oppression. He compelled her to submit to every possible 
indignity ; to wait upon him at table; and to pertorm offices, from which 
the meanest of his attendants revolted. Beatrice bore this tyrannical usage 
with the most exemplary patience. She neither repined, nor remonstrated ‘ 
trusting that implicit obedience to her lord’s will would at length turn his 
heart. But far from being moved to compassion, Filippo was irritated 
by her conduct He heaped fresh insults upon her, and sought some plau- 
sible pretext to rid himself of a burden he began to find insupportable. 

About this time he became enamoured of the Princess of Carrara, and his 
hatred for the one increased in proportion to his passion for the other. A 
hint dropped by the princess was not lost upon him. When warmly ur- 
ging his suit, ele checked him, and observed iu a significant tone—‘ I pray 
your highness to desist from further importunity. So long as the present bar 
exists between us, [ can never be yours.’ ‘I understand,’ replied the duke, 
‘it shall be speedily removed.’ And from that moment, his whole thoughts 
were bent upon destroying the duchess. 

Several means of accomplishing his purpose presented themselves. But 
he rejected them all, from a fear that in case suspicion should fall upon 
him, the four cities he had received as the duwer of the injured duchess 
wouid revolt, and involve him in a war, which, at this juncture, he was 
o—_ to avoid. He resolved, therefore, to proceed cautiously and se- 
curely. 

Suro less ferocious in manner, though not less sanguinary in nature 
than bis brother Giovanni; whose thirst for blood was so insatiable that he 
would deliver criminals to his hounds to be chased, and torn in pieces, 
Filippo Visconti had not one redeeming quality, except courage, and this 
was tarnished by cruelty. Utterly desttute of generosity, he never requited 
a favour but with an injury; and having no regard for his plighted faith, was 
held in distrust by all his allies. Still he was crafty and calculating, and his 
cunning made him a match for most of his opponents. In person he was 
tall, and finely furmed. His features were handsome, but disfigured by a 
sinister expression. His demeanour was singularly majestic. 

During the early part of the fete, Filippo devoted bimself exclusively to 
the princess Attired in her colours, white and blue, and attended by a 
band of courtiers similarly arrayed, he received her on her arrival at the 
por conducted her to the dancing-hall, the music-chamber, the bril- 
iantly-il!uminated gardens, the banquet, and finally to a small conservatory 
filled with the choicest flowers, which uone were permitted to enter but 
themselves. There, while engaged in a tender ¢e¢e-a-tete with his mistress, 
who, flattered by his homage, and bewildered by the enchanting scene 
around her, appeared disposed to lend a more favourable ear to his suit, the 
duke was greatly eneaithed ond offended by the sudden entrance of an at- 
tendant. ‘The name of the new comer, who was remarkable for his per- 
sunal strength and tordidding aspect, was Squarcia Giramo. He had filled 
the office cf master of the hounds to the late Duke Giovanni; and his savage 
disposition recommended him to the favour of Filippo, who placed him near 
his person. The princess having abandoned her band to the duke, uttered 
a slight scream at Squarcia’s appearance, and hastily withdrew it; while 
her lover, plucking his dagger from its sheath, seemed disposed to sacrifice 
the unwelcome intruder to his anger. Something, however, in the look of 
the latter arrested his arm. 

‘When your highness learns what news I bring,’ he said, * you will thank 
not menace me.’ 

‘ Speak then,’ cried the duke fiercely. 

‘I cannot speak here,’ replied Squarcia. ‘ Will it please your highness 
to grant me a moment’s private audience ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Visconu, impatiently. ‘If you have some secret mat- 
ter to disclose, you must await a more favourable opportunity. Be- 

oue |’ 
What I have to say relates to the duchess,’ rejoined Squarcia, mys- 
teriously. 
‘To ker /’ exclaimed Visconti, in surprise. ‘ Nay, then I must hear 





ut.’ 
Hastily apologising to the princess, and promising to return instantly, ne 
quitted the conservatory. 

On gaining the adjoining apartment, he ascertained from Squercia, whom 
he employed as a spy upon Beatrice, that a circumstance had just occurred, 
which raised a suspicion that some secret attaehment existed on her part. 
The sum of the attendant’s relation was as follows. About an hour ago, 
a mask, habited as a minstrel, had approached the duchess, and greatly 
delighted her by his voice and musical skill. After listening to his singing 
for some time, during which she betrayed extraordinary emotion, she 
commanded him to remove his vizard. The minstrel complied; and on 
beholding his features, which were those of a youth of remarkable person- 
al attractions, she fainted. 

‘Is this all ?’ observed the duke, when Squarcia concluded. 

‘It is, your highness.’ 

‘1 see nothing in it. The duchess was struck by an accidental resem- 
blance ia the youth to some one she formerly knew, that is all. Thou art 
an officious knave to trouble me with so slight a matter,’ 

‘ It is not so slight as your highness imagines,’ rejoined Squarcia. ‘I have 
never seen the duchess so agitated before.’ 

‘ Where is she now?’ dememded Visconti. 

‘She has been couveyed to her own apartments,’ answered Squarcia. 

‘And the minstrel ?’ 

‘ He is in the music-hall. He stood like one stupefied after the occur- 
reuce; but when the duchess was removed, he wandered with slow steps 
and a dejected air in the direction | have mentioned.’ 

‘ Bring him hither,’ said the duke, after a moment’s reflection, ‘I would 
question him,’ : 

Squarcia departed, and presently returned with a youth, whose good 
looks Visconti acknowledged had not been overrated. He appeared 
about eighteen, and his proud bearing proclaimed him of distinguished 
origin. The contrast between his noble and prepossessiny countenance 
and the lowering and villanous looks of Squarcia was too striking to pass 
unnoticed. 

‘ By Saint Ambrosio, a handsome gallant!’ exclaimed the duke as he ap- 
proached, ‘How are you called, boy?’ 

‘ Michele Orombello,’ replied the youth. 

* | neither remember your name nor person, Messer Michele,’ pursued 
the duke, fixing ascrutinising glance upon him. ‘ How long have you bee... 
in Milan 7?’ 

‘ Three days,’ replied Michele. ‘1 came in the train of the ambassador 
of the Queen of Naples.’ 

‘ Malizia is graced in his follower,’ ubserved the duke sarcastically.— 
* And now, Messer Michele, as | doubt not you have a quick eye for beau- 
ty, tell me whom you think the fairest dame in my court ?’ 

‘ Were your highness to ask me whom I think the most injured, I could 
answer more readily,’ rejoined Michele. 

‘ Whom should you say then?’ demanded Visconti, sternly. 

‘ Your duchess,’ replied the youth. 

Squarcia laid his hand upon his dagger, and looked at his lord, but the 
latter took no notice of the movement, 

‘ You are a frank speaker, Michele,’ said Visconti; ‘but I yo ae none 
the worse for your boldness. The duchess is a deeply-injured lady, grant- 
ed. Youare, no doubt, eager to redress her wrongs.’ ; ; 

*I would shed the last drop of my blood in her defence,’ cried Mi- 
chele. 

‘| thought as much,’ rejoined Visconti. ‘Her highness shall be made 
acquainted with your devution. If 1 can prevail upon Malizia to transfer 
you to the duchess’s service, will you consent to the exchange ?” . 

‘Consent’ echoed Michele, his countenance beaming with delight, 
‘I am transported with joy at the thought. But your highness is mocking 

me.’ 

‘Not so,’ replied Visconti, ‘I am as much rejoiced as yourself that 
the duchess will have an attendant so devoted to her interests. And 
now rejoin your companions, signor. To morrow, I will speak to his ex- 
cellency.’ : ; ‘et a 

‘Accept my heartfelt thanks, my lord,’ said Michele, bending the 
knee before him. ‘I have scarcely deserved this kindness at your 
hands.’ 

Visconti stamped upon the ground impatiently, and the youth arose. 

‘ Keep strict watch over him,’ cbserved the duke to Squarcia, as soon as 





they were alone; ‘and if aught further occurs, apprise me instantly, You 
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were right in your suspicions, There is some mystery ebout this youth 
which pte fethow.! — 

‘I will resolve it for your highness, replied Squarcia, smiling aor em 
* Having got the scent, I will hunt down the game as surely as ever did my 
best wolf-bound ia the days of Duke Giovanni.’ - 

‘Go then, brave dog,’ rejoined Visconti, pushing him from him ; ‘and if 
you bring down the noblest hind in the forest, your reward shall be propor- 
tionute to the serviee.’ ; 

+My reward may be a dog’s—a blow when the deed is done,’ ob- 
— a dryly. ‘No matter. Your highness’s commands shall be 
obeyed. 

With this, he departed upon his mission, while Visconti returned to the 

rincess, 

Elated by his interview with the duke, and unable to conceive why such 
good fortune had so suddenly befallen him, Michele Orombello could listen 
no more to the music, nor take any further part in the dance. Separating 
himself from the crowd of revellers, he pondered over the occurrences of 
the evening. The idea of the duchess was ever present tohim. He thought 
of her marble cheek, which, pale as death before, had crimsoned at the 
sound of his voice; of her large, lustreless black eyes, which had kindled 
with new fire, as he plese <n with the melody. He heard be se: her com- 
mands to him to unmask—her cry when the order was obey —and his bo- 
som palpitated with strange emotions. Was the interest she felt in him 
love? He scarcely dared to ask himseli the question. And yet his heart 
refused to answer in the negative. , 

While occupied with these reflections, he felt a gentle pressure on his 
arm, and heard a luw voice breathe in his ear, ‘ Follow me.’ : 

Lookiag round Michele perceived a masked female, and pursuing her 
retreating figure through the throng, entered the great hall, in which the 
dancers were still footing it merrily. _Theuce he tracked her down a 
flight of marble steps iuto the garden, and proceeding along a terrace light- 
ed with coloured lamps, struck into a dark walk, edged with clipped yew- 
trees. Here his conductress paused, and said in a whisper, ‘ Fullow that 
path, signor. It will bring you toa temple, where you will fiad the lady 
who expects you.’ . , 

With a beating heart and quick step, Michele hastened along tbe path 
indicated to him. Just as he was about to enter the temple, he cast a look 
behind, and fancied he could discern through the darkness a man creeping 
stealthily afier him. As he gazed al the object it disappeared, and, thinking 
he might be deceived, he pushed open the door of the strueture, and be- 
held the Dachess. 

She was alone. By the light of a lamp placed upon a table beside her 
Michele saw that her countenance bore the traces of severe suffering, and 
o— she straggled to maintain her composure, she was still fearfully agi- 
tated. The youth’s first impulse was to throw himself at her feet. She in- 
stantly raised him. 

‘I have sent for you,’ she said harriedly, ‘to tell you you aro in danger. 
1 have heard of yourinterview with the duke, and of his promise to you. It 
must never be fulfilled.’ 

‘ Wherefore not, madam?’ asked Michele, in astonishment. 

‘ You must depart at once, and secretly, if you would preserve your life,’ 
she continued, without noticing the question. ‘The duke meditates your 
destruction.’ 

‘ How have I incurred his resentment?’ inquired Michele. 

‘ By your boldness of speech,’ she answered. ‘ But I am the chief cause 
of his enmity against you.’ 

‘You, madame!’ 

‘To be plain,’ replied the duchess, after a moment’s hesitation ‘ he 
thinks that I love you, and would place you near me that he may destroy 


us both. But I will defeat hisscheme. You, at least, shall avoid the 
snare. 

‘Think not of me one moment, madame,’ replied the youth, pascion- 
— ‘ Saffer me, I entreat you, to remain with you at whatever risk to 
myself.’ 


‘I have already toid you that it cannot be. If you would prove vour de- 
votion to me, you will go. [owe to yousome explanation of my strange 
conduct, and yuu shall have it, 1 am interested—deeply interested in you. 
Do not mistake me. [tis not love I bear yon, at least, not the love the duke 
supposes. Yuu resemble one whose memory is most dear to me—so strik- 
ingly, that I could almost fancy you were he.’ 

* Beseech your highness to tell me his name!’ cried Michele very ea- 
gerly. 

‘ First let me know your own, and your history?’ rejoined the duchess, 
* 1 am ignorant of both.’ 

‘Tam called Michele Orombelle,’ replied the youth, ‘and all I know of 
my history is this [ was found on the banks of the Lago di Guarda by a 
peasant, whose name | bear, and to whom [| am indebtea for my early uur- 
ture. Becoming dissatisfied with my condition as | grew in years, | quitted 
my hamble home and protector, and wandered from city to city, encouater- 
ing ‘various vicissitudes and adventures, until | reached Naples, where I 
was fortunate enough to attract the attention of Antonio Caraffa, who ap- 
pointed me his page. Hence I chanced to accompany him on his embassy 
to the court of the duke your husband.’ 

*‘ Have you no clue to your birth?’ asked the duchess, who had listened 
with breathless interest to his relation. 

‘Only this,’ he answered, producing a fragment ofa letter. ‘It was found 
upon my persoa by wy preserver, Orombello, The few words that can be 
deciphered refer to the destruction of an infant,—alluding, doubtless, to my- 
self. It appears to be an order trom some powerful noble to his vassal.— 
But I have vainly sought to discover the writer’ 

‘ Give it me ’ cried tne duchess, snatching the paper from him. 

As she gazed at it, a violent tremor suddenly seized her. She shiver- 
ed from head to foot, and she would have fallen, if Michele had not tender- 
ed her support. 

‘ Your bighness knows who wrote the letter?’ he said, as soon as her agi- 
tation had in some degree subsided. 

‘I do,’ she replied. ‘ But do not question me. 
you. The knowledge would be fatal. 1am now more than ever anxious 
for your safety. Yon must quit the palace without a moment’s delay. Re- 
pair to the gorthern gate of the city, and in an hour a fleet steed shail be 
provided for you. Do not draw the bridle till you reach Novara. There 
you will be safe. My faithful subjects will pretect you. To-morrow L 
will despatch messeugers to Vincenzo Marliano, governor of the citadel. — 
He is my assured friend, aud you will learn from him the meaning of this 
mystery. Take this gold-—these ornaments,’ she added, opening a coffer, 
and spreading its glittering contents before him, while she at the same 
time detached a string of pearls from her neck and a circlet of gold from 


I dare not—cannot teil 


her head, ‘ take them,’ she cried, forcing them upon him, ‘ you may need ; 


them.’ 

So saying, she opened her arms, and straining the youth, who was be- 
wildered with astonishment, to ber bosom, wept aloud. 

From this sad embrace they were roused by the sudden opening of the 
door, which wes instantly closed with a jar that shook the whole building. 
Breaking from ber companion at the sound, the duchess beheld Viscouti.— 





of imprisonment in separate litters, the unhappy pair had not exchanged a | j 


word since their fatal meeting in the temple, All the duchess’s inquiries 
concerning her fellow-prisover were met by sullen silence on the of 
the gaoler; nor could she learn aught relating te him, until one day, Squar- 
cia Giramo, who superintended her examinations, and regulated the d 
of torture to which she was subjected, entered her cell, and inform 
with a look of savage delight, that he had confessed. 

‘Itis faise, villain,’ revtarued Beatrice incredulously. ‘ He cannot have 
confessed a crime be has never committed.’ 

‘The youth is not made of such stubborn stuff as your highness,’ rejoined 
Squarcia, grinning. ‘ When we were about to bind him to the wheel this 
morning, he requested to be released ; acknowledged his guilt in full; sign- 
ed the confession, whica has since been tranemitted to the duke, whose ar- 
rival at the castle is momently expected ; and am he only for speedy death 
to put a period tn his sufferings :—a petition, I have no doubt, that will be 
readily granted.’ 

‘Horror!’ cried Beatrice, distractedly. ‘Can this be true?’ 

_‘ T swear it by my soal’s safety,’ returned Squarcia. ‘ And I advise your 
mI to follow your lover’sexample. Farther obstinacy will avail you 
nothing.’ 

‘Wretch!’ cried Beatrice, fiercely. But instantly checking herself, she 
added—*‘ You say the duke is expected at thecastle. On his arrival tell him 
I must see him without a moment’s delay. I have a secret to disclose, 
which it is important tu him to know, but which, if he comes not instantly, 
sball never pass my lips. Tell him this. And take heed no injury is done 
the youth, or [ will yet find means of terribly avenging his death on all con- 
cerned in it. Do you hear me?’ 

‘I hear, and will obey your highness,’ replied Squarcia. 
the cell. 

Words cannot paint the anguish of the duchess. Severe as had been her 
recent bodily suffering, it was nothing to the mental torture she now endur- 
ed. Several hours elapsed, and Visconti came not. At length, worn out 
with vain expectation, she was about to abandon herself wholly to despair, 
when the massive prison-door revolved upon its hinges, and admitted her 
husband. 

He was cased in complete armour, except his helmet, which he had laid 
aside reaching the castle, and his looks were as formidable as his steely 
apparel. 

What would you with me, madam?’ be demanded, after a pause, during 
which he eyed her sternly. 

‘I would make a bargain with you for the life of Michele Orombello,’ she 
answered. 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Visconti. 
exchange ?’ 

‘My own life,’ she replied. 

‘It is mine already,’ rejoined the duke. 

‘Not so, my lord,’ replied Beatrice ; ‘ you cannot lawfully execute me till 
I have confessed the crime with which I am charged. 1! may expire upon 
the rack, but I will maintain my innocence to the last, unless you consent to 
spare this youth. His life is of no consequence to you compared with mine. 
Put me to death withont warrant, and the four cities I brought you in dow- 
er—Tortona, Novara, Vercelli, and Alexandria—will revolt from you. This 
you know full well. Comply with my request, and [ will utter whatever 
you may dictate, and declare myself just!y condemned.’ 

‘Your love for this vouth is stronger than [ thought it,’ remarked Viscon- 
ti;—‘ stronger than a chance attachment could be. Who is he?’ 

‘ My son,’ rejoined Beatrice. 

‘Your son!’ ejaculatéd the duke, recoiling. 

‘ Hear me, Visconti,’ continued the duchess. ‘ Before 1 wedded my first 
husband, Facino Cane, [ bad indulged a passion for one of my father’s pa- 
ges. The frait of my indiscretion wasa son. The infant was committed 
to Antonio Marliano, now grand seneschal of Novara, but then my humblest 
attendant. He told me he had destroyed it. I will not dwell upon the re- 
morse occasioned by the dark offence [ had committed, or by the still darker 
offence by which I sought to hide it. My peace was gone forever. And 
i — upon my after sufferings as the just retribution of Heaven for my 
conduct.’ 


her, 


And he quitted 


‘ And what do you propose to offer me in 


‘ Let this pass, madam,’ observed Visconti, scornfully. 
cognise the youth ?’ 

* His voice first attracted my attention,’ replied the duchess, ‘and when I 
beheld his features, their resemblance to him [ had loved was too striking 
to be mistaken. My heartassured me he was the soa I had supposed dead. 
And on ascertaining his history I found I was not deceived.’ } 

‘The youth is not aware of the sucret of his birth?’ demanded the duke 

‘He is not,’ rejoined Beatrice, ‘and never shall be. It snail perish with 
we,’ 

Visconti was for some time lost in reflection. The dachess watched his 
countenance with the most intense anxiety. But it was impossible to read 
what was passing in bis breast. Atlast he spoke. 

‘1 will spare the youth onthe terms you propose,’ he said. 

‘Swear it,’ she rejoined, * by all your re of salvation.’ 

‘ My word must suffice,’ he answered coldly. ‘It is as binding as the 
strongest oath.’ 

The wretched Beatrice did not dare to contradict him. 

‘In a few minutes all shall be io readiness,’ pursued the duke. 
your part of the agreement, and donbt not I will perform mine.’ 

So saying he withdrew. 

His first object was to seek out Squarcia Giramo. 
directions to am atteadant he thus concluded :— 

‘ Make every preparation for an exectition. Let a block be placed in 
the base court, and let the headsman with the instrument of death upon his 
shoulder take up a position beside it. When Michele Orombello is dis- 
missed from my presence, if { make no sign, sutfer him to leave the castle 
uninjured. Bat iff wave my scarf, seize him and let his head be instantly 
stricken off.’ 

‘ L understand,’ replied Squarcia. 

Soon afier this Visconti betook himself to a platform overlooking the 
court, whence he perceived that Lis injunctions had been exactly fulfilled. 
A trumpet was then sounded, and the summons was immediately answered 
by a large train of nobles and gentlemen, who had accompanied him from 
Milan. The duke acquainted the assemblage that he had called them to 
hear the confession of the duchess, who. having repented of her guilt, de- 
sired to atone for it with her blood. As he spoke, a duor at the end of the 
platform opened, and Beatrice was led forth, while from a portal at the op- 
pusite extremity came Michele Orombello. Thus ccnfronted, the miser- 
able mother and her son gazed at each other in silence. Enfeebled by the 
torture he had undergone, Michele looked like the shadow of himself. The 
duchess seemed to have suffered equally, and to be equally prostrated. 
But she had evidently strung berself upto to some mighty effort, and her 
deportment retained its accustomed majesty. Her attire was somewhat 
disordered, and ber dark hair unbound and floating over her shoulders. 
Her appearance awakened the deepest commiseration amid the beholders. 

‘ My lords,’ she said, firmly, ‘ you are no doubt aware for what purpose 


‘ How did you re- 


* Perform 


After giving several 
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,—80 Overawed was the former by the look fixed upon him, Neither 
spoke, but each guessed the other’s thoughts. 

Suddenly, Beatrice exclaimed— 1 hear him in the base-court. I shall 

see him once again! 








And before she could be prevented, she ran towards 
the low wali edging the piattorm, and leaning over it, gazed into the court 
beneath.’ ‘I see him,’ she continued. ‘ The guards release him !—he is 
free! He takes his way towards the gate! You have kept your word, Vis- 
conti, and my dying breath shal! bless you. My poor son ! his footsteps tot- 
ter. He is so weak he can scarcely support himself. He will fall! No, 
he revives. Oh! that dreadfal rack. You might have spared his tender 
limbs, Visconti. But he will live and | am satisfied. Ah! Whatdo I behold? 
There is a block behind that pillar, and a man beside it, wielding a huge, 
two-handed sword.’ 

‘ Tne block and the sword for you,’ said the duke. * Come away.’ 

‘ Squarcia Giramo is among the crowd. I should know his hideous face 
among a thousand. He looks this way. He expects some signal.’ 

‘ He is eager for yper execution,’ rejoined Visconti. ‘ You have looked 
long enough,’ and he dragged her forcibly from the parapet. 

* Visconti!’ cried the duchess, falling on her knees, ‘ You mean to kill 
him. You have played me false’ 

* What makes you think so 7’ returned the Duke, detaching his scarf from 
his breastplate with his left hand, while with his right he kept fast hold of 
the Duchess. ‘ What makes you think so?’ 

‘Your manner—those fatal preparations—every thing,’ replied, Bea- 
trice. 

* He will speedily be beyond my reach,’ rejoined Visconti, waving the 
scarf, unperceived by the duchess. 

The signal was immediately answered by the flashing of the sword. Vis- 
conti, who cast a glance over his shoulder, could not hear the blow struck, 
but he heard the dead dull sound marking the descent cf the weapon upon 
the block. 

‘ Ah! what is that ?’ cried Beatrice, alarmed at the noise. ‘ Answer me! 
as you shall answer your Maker. Have you slain him ? 

‘ Go and see,’ replied the duke, releasing her. 

Beatrice rushed to the parapet. She beheld a group round the block, 
which divided the next moment, and disclosed the headless trunk of her 


son. 

The miserable mother staggered backwards, and caught at her husband 
for support. 

‘False cuke !’ she cried, regarding him with a withering glance ! ‘ false 
and disloyal gentleman ! you have broken your word with me, and hence- 
ferth none shall trust you. Your name shall be tarnished—your memory ab- 
horred. Shame and dishonour shall be your portion, and the pangs inflicted 
upon me shall be returned with tenfold sharpness upon yourself.’ And 
overcome by the violence of her emotion, she sank senseless on the pave- 
ment, 

She recovered from her swoon only to prepare for instant death. Before 
she was led to the block, she had a brief conference with a priest, who 
was appointed to administer to her the last rites of religion, and to whom 
she gavearing. She then calmly resigned herself to her fate, and the 
headsman performed his office. When all was over, the monk quitted the 
castle, affirming he had masses to say that night at the monastery of San 
Simpliciano, at Milan, for the soul of the departed duchess. 

Visconti returned the next dayto the palace. On arriving there, he 
was horrified at learning that the Princess of Carrara was poor: | ill. 
She grew hourly worse, and expired the same night in dreadful agonies. 
It was evident from the appearance of the body that her death had been 
occasioned by poison. Suspicion fell upon the monk, who was ascertained 
to have visited her on his return from Binasco, and he was immediately 
sought for. But he had already provided for his safety, and fied to 
Venice. 

——@—=——— 
LIGHTS AND SHADES IN THE LIFE OF A GENTLE- 
MAN ON HALF-PAY. 
Resumed from Albion of May 23, 
Irish Reporting—I attempt the Sentimental—Letters of Congratulation— 
Get into Trouble with Another Mary —Propose and am Rejected. 


Again the action of the drama changed—and Mary Hamblyn became the 
most prominent of the dramatis persone. 1 had been but an instrument im 
her hands. I had retarded the catastrophe, and given time for the arrival 
of the police, accidental as it afierwards proved fortunate, But without 
Mary’s agency, Miss Harding would have been in a position which one 
shudders even to imagine. In such a quarrel, a craven would have resist- 
ed to the death; I must have perisbed in her defence, and been consigned 
to the tomb of the O’Sullivans; and her poor father—what would his suf- 
ferings have been! To weep for the dead may be distressing—to mourn 
for the dishonoured, how much more severe! 

Mr. Harding, who probably waited until the outburst of stormy sorrow 
should give place to 

The composure of settled distress, 
now addressed himself to Mary and to me. 

‘To you, sir, and that suffering girl, | am indebted deeper than aught in 
my power were sufficiently worthy torepay. By a merciful intervention 
of a directing Provideace, I have been preserved from a death of violence, 
and my child from a more calamitous fate—a life of degradation. You, sir, 
are beyond the offerings of gratitude, excepting my thanks and prayers; 
bat, God be praised, ihe power is mine, of proving how deeply | feel the 
services this desolate maiden has rendered. 1am blest with an abundance 
of this world’s geods, but there stands the tie that binds me to the earth— 
the only object which makes life valuable. Had [ lost gold and property, 
it would have been easily replaced ; but had 1 been rifled of my treasure’— 
and he clasped his subbing daughter to his heart—‘ existence would ther 
have been a burden, the grave my only hope; my only prayer, to have * the 
wings of a dove, that I might flee away and be at rest.” From a fearfulca- 
lamity I nave been delivered by two strangers. Fortune has placed one be- 
yond the reach of recompense ; but fate kindly offers aa opportunity of mak- 
ing an offering of gratitude to the other. Mary,’ he continued, ‘in me your 
murdered father is restored ; and in her, whom you auatched from wretch- 
edness, behuld your future protectress, The roof that shelters me shall 
shelter thee: and when it pleases Him who gave life to revoke the boon, 
you shall find that your fuiure settlement in the world will not have been 
neglected. Will you accept an old man’s offer?’ 

‘Acceptit!’ she exclaimed, ber eyes sparkling with delight, ‘ Oh! brin 
me from this vile place, and into another yey where a svi! | am bouu 
to curse shall, if possible, be forgotten, and I shall be your slave.’ 

‘No, no; not my slave, but my child. Go—prepare—we start at day- 
light.’ 

eThe night had insensibly worn away, and my watch told that sunrise was 
at hand; and while the fair landlady went out to make some necessary 
preparations for quitting the bostelrie of Red Martin for ever, | proceeded to 
the stable to see that the horses were being fed, and that al! were in readi- 
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Iam brought hither. I confess myself culpable towards the duke. I 
neither expect not desire mercy. All | request is, that the punishment of 
my offence a:ay be visited on myownhead Taloneam guilty, Do not 
let him [ have tempted suder for my fault!’ 

Micheie, whose facuilies seemed completely benambed, made no at: 
temt tointerrupt her. He tooked asif he did not clearly understand what 
was said. And when she had done speaking, his head dropped upon his 
breast. 

‘ This gold, and these ornaments—the latter known tu belong to the duch- 
ess—were found upon the person of the younger prisoner,’ said a gaoler, 
siepping forward. : 

‘They were given by mo,’ rejoined Beatrice, ‘and corroborate what I 
have just asserted—that I was the temptress ! 

‘ They do!’ vociferated Visconti, dashing them to the ground, and tramp 
ling them beneath bis mailed feet with feigned fury. *‘ You have heard 
the duchess’s confession, my lords, and shall now hear my decision. In 
consideration of Michele’s youth, and the circumstance advanced in his fa: 
vour, | consent to spare his life But for her who has dishonoured my 
bed, and stained my name I have no compassion She dies within the 
hour 

There waa a deep, dread silence, broken by the sobs of Orombello, 
who. though scarcely conscious of what was going forward, seemed to com- 
‘Nor from me,’ added Michele. prekhend the p sriluus situation of the duchess He made several altem pts 
‘Let them die upon the rack then,’ rejoined the duke. And followed ' to throw bimself at Viscouti’s feet, but was prevented by those arourd bim 
bY his train, he quitted the temple, and returned to the festivities within tbs Take tho prisoner hence,’ said the duke to the guards, , and set him at 
the 


He was accompanied hy several nobles of his court, and a numerous traia of 
attendants, among whom was Squarcia Giramo. A smile of bitter satisfac- 
tion played upon his features 

‘Lost! Lot!’ shrieked the duchess. 

‘You sbali not perish unavenged !’ cried Michele, drawing his dagger, aad 
springing upon the duke. 

Bat the blow was intercepted by Squarcia. Seizing the youth’s arm, he 
wrested the weapon frum his grasp, and would have plunged it to his heart, 
if Visconti had not prevented him, 

‘Harm bim not,’ he cried, ‘I have another fate in reserve for bim. My 
lords,’ Le continued, ‘ you have all been witnesses to my dishoncur, and will | 
testify to tke truth of what you have seen ?”’ 

‘ Assuredly, your highness,’ they answered. 

‘How say you, then,’ he continued. ‘Is the duchess guilty, or not} 
guilty 1’ 

‘ Guilty,’ repeated the assemblage, with one voice. 

‘One wort! in arrest of judgment, my lord,’ exclaimed the duchess, ad- 
vancing towards him. 

‘Not one,’ repled Visconti, harshly repulsing her. { Sqaarcin Giramo, 
let the aduiteress and ‘ier paramour be instantly conveyed to my casile of Bi- 
nasco. There let the torturers deal with them,’ 

* They ahall furce no avowal of guilt from me,’ cried the duchess. 


ness tv commence our journey. In passing turough the kitchen to reach 
the yard, | was pleased to find that my orders were vbeyed. The blood- 
stained floor hed been cleansed, and freshly sanded; and altboagh the po- 
lice did not consider themselves justified in removing the dead bandits from 
the places where each had fallen, cloths had been thrown over them, and 
very offensive objects were thus shut out from sight. 

When the morning had sufficieutly broken, and our journey was about 
to be resumed, it was intimated by the officer of the constabulary that our 
attendance at the coroner's inquest would be indispensabie. An assurance 
that we would not quit the country until after this proceeding of the law, 
was demanded aud complied wiih; and, escorted by half-a-dozen mounted 
policemen, we once more took the road. As being an easier vehicle for 
the conveyance of a wounded man, Mr. Harding imaisted that | should oc- 
cupy his piace in the carrrage, while he, with tho pretty hostess, we 
must unceremoniously relieving herself ¢ vinculo matrimont, mount 
jaunting-car, which the driver had, in some manner, got repaired. | ob- 
jected to expose the old gentleman to the extra q| antity of exercise which 
Ulick’s vehicle would administer; but as he was determined, my Tepug- 
nance to be left tete-a-tcte with his sweet daughter was speedily overcome, 
On this occasion, [ must confess that a pag wtp was never offered 
by one who had so recently ‘ peppered’ a bighWayma ’ 

." mnst hurry my saneiehes. W e reached the par oe pag we 
tortable apartments at the inn, and, for a onnaugnt ign tray ee ~ + the 
Dun Cow very passable. A delay ol three day phen P — eribabl beeni. 
ceedings of the inquest were cou luded, aud a verdict oi ‘ justifiable homi- 
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palace. liberty.’ id hi ~- enn agertes » as that which conferred on Red Mor- 
‘ _ — ‘Le » ewibrace before be goes. Let me bi im an eternal Of course, an occurrence suca : at . (eee a it : 

It.--BEATRICE DI TENDA. | nant B+ eo P rang ° tevine’s establishment an Irish celebrity, was duly chronicled—ran the round 
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of the newspapers, and, for aught | know tw the contrary, like the Red Barn 
murder. was drematized ate rwards. Ap Hibernian journalist never under - 
states bis casualties; and in the amount of killed on this occesion, private 
correspondence differed widely. in one thing, bomever, they did agree; 
the number of the slain was tr bled, aud every scratch, even to ascraped 


The ancient castle of Biuasco, whither the captives were conducted, in| 
obedience to the duke’s mandates, lies ebout three leagues from Milan, on | ti 
the road tu Pavia. It isa vast and gloomy pile, aud ai ihe period in ques 
uon, was strongly fortified. The duchess and her companion were placed 
in dark subterraneun dungeons, and underwent the most horrible tortures 


* You ask more than can be granted, misguided wuman,’ rejoined Viscon 
‘Remove him.’ 

The command was ebeyed, and as Michele was forced away, he cast 

one 1wok ol inexpressible anguish at his mother. 

‘ Leave me, iy lords,’ said Viscent!, motioning the nobles to withdraw. 





More than tw j j t ro ‘ems ustained in the onslaught by tumbling over a 

re than twenty times Beutrice was stretched upon the rack, bat her tirm- | ‘ Ihave a few wordsto eachange ith ibe duchess.’ shin : which s — cont as the authority of Surgeon ool, of Knockna- 
aings os t } ce ? ( 12 be ’ 

NCSs Was prool agains! the severest agonies. R ssulutely denying the crime They were alone and regarded each other fece to face. And he who } washing-tub, was Cecia ’ J \) 


laid t. her charge, she refused to exculpate herself by any explauation of her 


vaddy morta! 
mystericus copuducttowards Michele Oremveilo Conveyed to their piace 


church-door,’ 





had seen them, and been ighvurant of the relation in which they atood |o 


Mine, albeit, neither ‘ oe as a draw-well, nor wide asa 
each otner, would have taken Visconti for the offender and Beatrice for the 


was returned the most lethal hurt of all ; and, according to the 
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RS _________ Ss a 
‘ Carrickbyrne Reporter’—a ballad-sized periodical which undertook to give 
the latest news, and issued from the press orce a fortnight—I was lying 
without a hope of recovery in the best bedroom of the Dun Cow, indefati- 

bly Sstendel t by Mise Harding, who had never undressed since the acci- 
oc and most abe treated by Doctor O’Dogherty, whose attentions were 
only surpassed by his skill. Heaven forgive the wicked editor! Recnpting 
when in attendance on the inquest, I was rambling in ap adjacent park, or 
sauntering along the river-bank with the young lady hanging on my better 
arm, and making love to the very best of qy ability, Still, as these Mile- 
sian inaccuracies might cause uneasiness to my friends, | wrote a few lines 
to the head quarters of my regiment, and a more detailed account to my 
uncle. In my letter to him I mentioned that I was travelling with Mr. 
Harding, named his daughter as a being whom ‘ youthful poets tancy when 
they love,’ and desired him to direct his answer to the Bilton Hotel, where 
I shoald receive it on my arrival in Dublin. 

I never attempted the sentimental that I did not suffer for the same ; and 
now, Diabolo suadente, I determined to do a little in the romantic. In Miss 
Harding | had obtaiued the woman whom | had fancied, but never found 
before a being amply qualified to make me happy. Accidental services 
had already won her gratitude; and gratitude, like pity, ‘is close akin to 
love.’ She was an heiress—the only child of an opulent father; circum- 
stances had predisposed the old gentleman to listen Conky to my suit, 
Of course he had a right to seek a wealthy alliance for his daughter; and, 
heir to my uncle, I had only to express a wish upon a subject, which a know- 

of bis matrimonial designs against 7 liberty induced me to conclude 
would be everything but disagreeable. Hence, i baa little doubt that, ina 
word point of view, my propusals would pass muster. Would my suit 
au were my fortune bat a sword, and nothing to counterpoise a scale 
weighed down by ‘jvintured lands’ on the lady’s part, but in mine the fling- 
ing in a defunct highwayman to restore the balance? Could { but so far 
make way in the laty’s affections, and in her father’s estimate of service ren- 

, as to win her love and his consent! no present assets but ten shil- 
lings and sixpence a day; no prospect in the distance but the chance of a 
majority at fifty, were I but lucky enough to bury afew hundred gentlemen 
who stood between me and the object of my ambition. Were I, a poor 
soldado, so fortunate as to woo and win my bride, despite uf the withering 
drawback of my poverty, would it not enhance the glory of such a con- 
quest, and render me the proudest and lappiest gentleman on the half-pay 
hist? Egad! I would make the attempt; accordingly, like another Norval, 
I gave a most unpretending description of myself, and to a casual inquiry if 
I were related to Sir Cesar O'Sullivan, I repudiated my loving uncle at 
once, and declared that | had never seen him in my lite. The scheme was 
very sentimental and dramatic; but, in the long run, it turned out that the 
only one imposed on was the projector—to wil, myself. 

e@ proceeded leisurely on our journey, passed the boundary of the king- 
dom of Connaught at Athlone, and once more found ourselves in modern 
Earope. On reaching Bilton’s divers letters there were awaiting our ar- 
rival, and | retired to my own chamber to inspect this voluminous cor- 
respondence. 

bout a dozen of the despatches were congratulatory on my escape; one 
was directed in a lady’s hand, and gallantry gaveitthe precedency. It was 
indited by ‘the fair bedtellow’ of the senior major, a gentlewoman, as ad- 
vertising governesses sometimes describe themselves, of ‘decided piety,’ 
and who had been long labouring, and, | lament to add, in vain, to work a re- 

imental reformation. She declared, in her friendly missive, that Heaven 

ad been especially merciful in conducting me to Morteeine Crassaugh’s 
hotel. I differed in opinion altogether, and thought mercy lay iu taking me 
out of that pleasant establishment. Now the doubt between the major’s 
helpmate and myself, for which act 1 should be thankful, brought to my re- 
col _— the story of the Irishman who had been ridden over by the castle- 
guard. 
‘Ah! young man,’ observed an old gentleman to Pat, as he slowly 
athered his person from the pavement, ‘ it’s yourself that ought to return 

anks to the blessed Virgin every morning that ye rise!’ 

‘ Arrah! what for !’ was the innocent reply, ‘Am I to thank her lady- 
a for driving a troop of dragoons over me ?” 

_ The next letter whose seal 1 broke presented in its address a crabbed 
piece of penmanship, as Tony Lumpkin would call it, and at once announced 
that it was a despatch from Terence O'Kelly, a gentleman, who, through 
a long and useful life, had never been known to miss a duel or execution 
within a thirty miles drive of him. With my first shot he expressed him- 
self particularly eatisfied, but he wanted to know why the devil { did not 
keep up au independent fire through the door, and blow half-a-dozen of the 
scoundrels into Purgatory: Another correspondent remarked, that hitherto 
he had never placed much faith in old proverbs, but tor the future he would 
be a true believer. In my case, the truth of the adage was instanced past 
disbelief, and ‘it was clear that a man born to ‘be hanged would never be 
drowned ’ 

He proceeded to observe that nothing could be more certain than that the 
gentleman in black, whose name is never mentioned in the ‘ Court Circu- 
jar,’ had marked me for his own; and it. was the writer's opinion that I 
might take a farm in Tipperary—ay, and even ask a tenant for his rent, and 
not be shot within a fortnight. Tne other epistles were those of common- 
place congratulation, and the last and most important bore the seal and 
superscription of Major-general Sir Cxsar O'Sullivan. 

My uncle commenced with a sweeping malediction upon the head of 
‘the correspondent of the Carrickbyrne Reporter.’ His pleasant version 
of the late affair had obtained general circulation, for parliament being up, 
country newspapers were driven to their wits’ end, and, like the Drogheda 
Gazette, to find a paragraph obliged to drown an interesting child of 
three years old, or make a middle-aged man jump into a kiln, with an 
apology for not giving name and address, as the body being converted into 
lime, the marks on the linen were illegible. In the stagnant state of the 
news market, our escape from murder aud abduction was worth a Jew’s 
oye, ond the Carrickbyrne account reached the commander a post before 
my letter. 

And then came the burden of the song. No excuse now—gazetted out 
—nothin to do—of course, 4 man must kill time—marriage the only re- 
source—falling out one moment and falling in the next, welll carry a man 
through the day, though it should be as long as the 2ist June. What 
w have become of him, Sir Cesar, had Mr. Darneeine qualified me for 
the coroner? That scoundrel, the lawyer, was blacker in the general’s 
books even than before. A prowling vagabond had been caught in a fox- 
trap, and his heir-presumptive had encouraged the scoundrel to bring an 
action against Sir Cesar for damagitig his leg by the employment of illegal 
implements. 

_After sume more desultory writing about flying gout, and county politics, 
Sir Cwesar came regularly to the scratch. I was reminded of the promise 

ven in London, and also of the expiration of the time allowed for its ful- 
filment. My uncle graciously intimated further, that he had been in the 
ioterval, on the alert; and, from several female branches of goodly houses 
had at last found the lady who would suit meto aT. He had broken 

and, and his own terms were favourably met by the opposite commander. 

t had been further agreed upon that, on neither side, the slightest restraint 
should be attempted; and the young lady was to remain in perfect igno- 
rance that any thing matrimonial was designed against her. We should 
meet and be introduced as strangers; and if on either side the slightest 
indisposition to the honourable estate was evinced, the compact between the 
high contracting parties was declared null and void; and the existence of 
an intended union should remain a secret between the two functionaries 
with whom it had first originated. 

The concluding paragraph of the epistle I shall transcribe.—* Who the 
devil is this Miss Palmer, for whom you pinked the highwayman? I never 
was a youthful poet, and can make neither head nor tail of their faucies or 
your description. If you had mentioned her height, colour, age, and action, 
I might have made a guess at what she was. Of one thing I warn you—as, 
she’s an Irishwoman she has soft solder at command, She'll throw the line, 
you'll swallow the bait; and, when I am in Dublin, I'll find your flank 
turned by another Mary.’ 

Now, although two passages in this wind-up of my uncle's letter dis- 
pleased me, namely, that I considered by whatever freedom of the press 
the editor of the Carrickbyrne Reporter might amplify the killed and wound- 
ed, I could see no right CG which he changed the name of Harding into 
Palmer ; Dor was I gratified at the general’s requiring the same ‘ marks and 
tokens’ of a mistress that he would have given in the Hue and Cry, when 
advertising a stolen mare ; still I laughed to think how quietly the uld com- 
mander had let out the secret of his stolen march; and that on his sly arri- 
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ridiculous, as when I essayed to put the tender interrogatory to Miss Har- 


ding. [tie true, that though Irish by decent, I bad unhappily been brought 
up at Harrow, and not enjoyed the advantages of an Irish education, which 
enables the sons of that gem of the sea to 


boarding-house, attempt to carry by assault a widow, though the tuird time 
in the market. A few confused sentences on my part coafused the lady 
more. I stammered, she blushed. I took her hand—she murmured 
something about parental duty, when the door opened; in came Mr. Har- 
ding. I stepped to th» window, ostensibly to watch the luggage removed 
from a travelling carriage, and Miss Harding levanted in the mean time, 

It is said, that when a coward is pianed to a corner, he takes courage, 
and becomes desperate. I presume that, to a similar cause, I may refer 
my succoeding audacity. Strange, that though, to the pretty girl I stam- 
mered, asa school-boy recites an imperfect lesson, to him on whom my 
fortunes hung, I felt a sort of fearless independence, with which no ner- 
vous feeling interfered. 

After some deeultory remarks I commenced the oifensive. 

‘Pardon me, Mr Harding; 1 am about to trespass equally on your time 
and on your kindness.’ 

‘No pardon, Captain O'Sullivan, from you could be required for either. 
But for your most disinteresied gallantry, the ear that listens would hear 
mortal sounds no longer. Proceed.’ 

‘You over-estimate my poor services.’ 

‘Oh no. Change the term, captain, and say I underrate them. My life 
preserved—is that a mean boon? My daughter saved from outrage 
worse than death. Could mortal obligation surpass either of these 
two? 

‘I am already sufficiently rewarded, Mr. Harding, in having been the 
huinble agent in arresting the villanous designs of the felons, and holding 
them in check until more efficient assistance came to the rescue. The first 
favour [ am about to ask is a patient hearing.’ 

‘ Courtesy, even to a stranger, would command that—I am all attention, 
captain.’ 

P Think not, Mr. Harding, that I rest the slightest claim — your kind- 
ness on the accidental service, which even a savage would have rendered, 
when beauty and helplessness called upon him for protection; or that a 
knowledge of your position in the el has influenced my feelings to the 
remotest degree. You are wealthy—I am poor; and yet I have rashly 
dared to aspire to a hand, which difference in our respective fortunes may 
have po ye beyond my reach. I love—’ 

A dead pause followed—for I remarked that the rapidity with which [ 
harvied to the point had a striking effect on Mr Harding ; and that his coan- 
tenance by turns grew pale and red. He bowed for me to proceed, and | 
determined to make the plunge at once. 

‘I have nothing to urge that could speed my suit, or extenuate the bold- 
ness with which I have ventured to address Miss Hardiag.’ 

The old geatieman started. 

‘She has told me that her foelings are dependent on her duty, and that 
without a father’s sanction, she dared not dream of love.’ 

Confused before, the fox-hunting styie, ‘short, sharp, and decisive,’ 
with which | brought my speech to a close, left Mr Harding no time to 
return anything but a direct reply. In the pale face and trembling lips of 
the father of my lady-love, [ read the ruin of my hopes—the downfall of 
my edifice of pasteboard. But, upoa my soul! like the parting kick of a 
horse who bas thrown its rider, [ had no idea of the final blow that was to 
crush me. The soldier of fortune had made a bold advance, with the heir 
of Sir Cesar O'Sullivan to fali back upon as a reserve ; but, as Mra. Mala- 
prop pleasantly expresses it, had he been like Cerberus, three gentlemen 
in one, upon his triplicate humauity Mr. Harding would have placed a re- 
gular extinguisher. ‘ 

‘ Captain O'Sullivan,’ he said, and the tremulous tone of voice in which 
his answer was returned spoke the inward agitation of the old gentleman 
‘The two most painful incidents of a life, hitherto undisturbed with any 
paintul occurrences, save those ‘ that flesh is heir to,’ appear to have been 
reserved for my short and uahappy visit to this island, The first you kuuw 
and can understand; with the second, you mast partially remain in ignor- 
ance, and therefore cannot estimate the causes, although you may guess the 
pain with which I tell you that I must reject your suit.’ 

I don’t exactly know how I looked, buat I felt that a shei! falling into 
the apartment woald have giver a pleasant change to the current of my 
thoughts, 

‘An impassable barrier exists. 
other.’ 

Here was a comfortable disclosure! I had fallen desperately in love 
with a bride elect, and probably, when I intimated to the old gentleman 
that I had a favour to solicit, he took it for granted that it would be to 
ask an invitation to his daughter’s wedding. 
no doubt similar to that with which the criminal hears that for him all 
hope is over, told Mr. Harding how -vithering was the rejection of my 
suit—and that he felt bitterly the pain necessity had obliged him to 
inflict, the deep sympathy his face expressed, and a tear which stole 
down his cheek, and was hastily brushed away, most faithfully assured 


My daughter’s hand is destined for an- 


e. 

‘Good God!’ he said, ‘how exquisitely agonizing that the only boon 
U could have denied him who saved me. was the one he should pre- 
fer! Captain, think well—is there naught beside by which [ may prove 
my gratitude? Name it—demand it—it is granted before the words escape 
your Jips!’ 

The old man took my hand iu his. 

‘ Tax my gratitude—aye, to the uttermost—and fear no second refusal.’ 

I shook my head. 

‘I thank you, Mr Harding, I have nothing upon earth to wish for or 
care for now.’ 

It was the most painful moment of a painful scene; but, fortunately, the 
waiter at the moment entered the apartment with a double packet of let- 
tere. The English mail had just come in, and for both Mr Harding and 
myself there were several despatches. These afforded me a plea for re- 
tiring to my room; and, no doubt, Mr Harding felt equal relief in endin 
an interview that it would be hard to decide which party had found the 
most distressing. 

Two or three common-place letters [| had lightly looked over, but the 
last occasioned no small astonishment when I perused its contents. The 
letter was official, and from Cox and Greenwood, to announce that the 
regulated price to purchase a majority had been lodged for that purpose by 
a London solicitor, and that the same was duly placed to my credit What, 
in the name of mystery, did this mean? I looked at the letter a second 
time. There was no mistake in the matter—there was no other captain so 
designated in the army list, and I was consequently the real Simun Pure. 
But whence came the money? Save mine honoured uncle, there was no 
one who could or would lodge two thousand pounds for me, and Sir Cesar 
was not only solicitous that Fshould quit the service, but knew that I was 
actually gazetted out, and no longer on the strength of the army. It was 
a riddle [ could not read, and of course it had to remain so. 

Really and absolately wretched, I knew not where to fly and leave un- 
easy thoughts behind. Restless as another Cain, I paced my chamber for 
an hour, and then, purely becanse I did not know what else to do, I seized 
my hat and cane, and determined to make a sally on the world. But another 
and even a more painful scene awaited me. 

Thad descended the stairs, and on the first landing-place to which the 
door of her chamber opened ! encountered Miss Harding. I remarked how 
pale her cheeks were, and | felt the flush which reddened mine. Not to ac- 
a her to the drawing-room would have been rudeness, and we en- 
tered the apartment together. | Both |aboured under deep embarrassment; 
she seated herself on a sofa, and I placed myself beside her. For a minute 
a dead silence prevailed, and the lady broke it by timidly inquiring had the 
English post come in? Simple as the question was, it stang me to the soul. 
Whence Mary's anxiety for letters? No doubt a billet from her future lord 
was expected—from him, who had rivalled me in Ler affections, and robbed 
me of her heart, 

‘Yes, Miss Harding. The letters are delivered, and one which I have re- 
ceived calls me away to-morrow.’ 

‘To-morrow !’ she half exclaimed, ‘and are we to lose you so soon, cap- 
tain? I thought you would have remained with us duving our sojourn in 
the capital." 

‘Such was my intention—but—’ 





val in Lreland, as he thought, he would find that he and his brother wiseacre, 
my father-in-law elect, had wasted much port, and some paper, to little 
purpose, in framing a treaty to which I would give a quietus the moment 
the project was broached. i 
It was important, however, that my uncle’s visit had inadvertently tran- | 
spired. It would allow me time to try my matrimonial luck be!ore he 
came, and run the fortunes uf Captain O'Sallivan against Sir Cwsar’s heir- | 
apparent and estates. Of course the young lady was to be first assailed, and | 
secident gave me the opportunity. Some deed was waiting for Mr. Har- 
ding’s signature, which required him to repair to a public: office ; and, left | 
tete-a-tele with the old man’s daughter, | commenced the story of my suf- 
ferings to ‘ears attentive.’ 
Although I may sav, with Mare Antony, of amorous memory, ‘I am ‘0 | 
orator, as Brutus is,” still | fancied that I never could be so superlatively 


: Which spoke more than words. 


| my friend mean?’ 


* Why alter it,’ she inquired quickly ; then, us a blash suffused her clieek, 
she added, ‘ Forgive me, I have been guilty of a rudeness. It was, how- 
ever, udintentional.’ 

The eyes of love are searching There was something in Mary’s manner 
I looked at her steadily. 

‘ My absence will not be felt, Mary. You will soon Lave another arm to 
rest on,’ 

She turned her eyes in innocent astonishment on mine. 

* Another arm to rest on?’ she said, in an inquifing voice. ‘ What does 

‘ That the friend will be succeeded by the lover.’ 

[ watched her countenance. It expressed curiosity and surprise 

‘In plein English, Mary, your lord clect—your destined bust 

, My destined husband ? Ab, captain, yon jest with me 
ed busband.’ ’ 
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‘ Heavens! Mary—dear Mary, do 1 hear aright? Are not your affec- 
tions already bestowed upon another—your hand affianced—your heart en- 
gaged” 8 

‘ Heart engaged, captain? Until to-day none ever sought it.’ 

‘ Ml ted Mary—speak one word to hin who would give worlds 
could be win thee. Did my mad and ambitious declaration pain you? Have 
I offended past forgiveness? If 1 have trespassed—say that you are not 
angry, and I, forgiven.’ : 

I had knelt at her feet, her hand was clasped in mine, and, as I covered it 
with kisses, in her haif-averted \vok there was no displeasure, and the long 
lashes of ber soft and gentle eyes were wet with tears 

‘ Mary!’ I said, ‘’tis the last time I may ever be allowed to speak the 
words of love. Here—on my knees and in the sight of Heaven—come weal 
come woe—the heart I tender to you shall never own another passion. Will 
you accept it?’ 

The word was trembling on her lips. I read the answer in her eye. ‘Yes!’ 
was feebly murmured, and next mo:neot I had spraug upon my feet, clasp 
ed her to my heart, and the first kiss of love was given. That moment of 
happiness, felt once within a life, was suddenly interrupted—a hand gently 
parted us—Marv screamed and sank upon the scfa—and, in a voice more in 
sorrow than in anger, Mr. Harding asked, ‘ After what bas passed, is this 
conduct generous, captain ?” 

I made no reply, caught my hat up, threw a parting glance at Mary, rush- 
ed down the stairs, aud, with a brain on fire, hurried along at random, neith- 
er knowing nor caring whither I went. 


—_——@——_ 


THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS, NEAR ROME. 


BY CHARLES MAITLAND, M.D. 


Around Rome the soil of the Campagna is pierced in every direction by 
winding galleries of almost endless extent. One passage and one vault 
communicates with another in a labyrinth of mazes, so complex and so 
extensive as to form a vast subterranean city, resembling the most surpri- 
sing of our mines. Here, in those various persecutions of heathen Rome, 
which preceded the establishment of Christianity, the primitive church 
found shelter, held its services, buried its dead, and was miraculously pre- 
served in its purity and strength. When, with the revival of learning in 
the sixteenth century, these galleries were opened and explored, one of the 
most affecting spectacles ever witnessed was presented to the world. The 
Christian faith, which then overapread tho earth, in the fulness of its power, 
was beheld in those subterranean worlds in its infancy. Here were the 
inscriptions which told of the faith and practive of the early church; here 
the tombs of its martyrs who had attested their belief with their blood; 
here pictured representations of the rites they celebrated; kere the caves 
in which the humble and the great, the poorest !abourers and the proudest 
nobles, lived together to — the ruthless massacre that raged without, 
surrounded by tue rude sepulchres of their brethren who ‘slept in peace.’ 
Here was a gigantic monument to the truth of Christianity, no less affect- 
ing to the heart than convincing to the mind; proving with what rapidity 
the doctrines of Christianity had tp the persecutions and sufferings 
to which its professors had cheerfully submitted by reason of the hope that 
was in them; «nd the identity of the primitive church, in all its belief and 
practice, with the scripture record. i 

Ot the relics and inscriptions found in these excavations a museum was 
established in Rome. It still exists ; and from its most instructive and in- 
teresting recurds this volume has been constructed. Though not wholly 
original, for several learned authors have preceded Dr. Maitland in bis re- 
searches, itis yet a reinarkably ingenious and scholarly book, which will 
be valued not only by those who feel interested in Christian autiquities, bat 
by ali that would trace the early growth of our religion, and mark how 
uly scriptural it continued for thore centuries of its progress before it be- 
caine corrupted by admixture with the ideas and usages of heathenism, 
trom which resulted that monstrous delormity, the Papal superstition. 

The author’s explanation of the origin of the catacombs is clear and 
sensible. Beneath thesoil of the Campagna was a deep layer of fine sand- 
stone, which formed an excellent cement. As Rome grew on all sides, 
this sand became valuable, and extensive excavations were made. The 
labourers at this work formed a class by themselves, with usages and 
modes of life distinct from the other dweilers of the cily. It was natural 
that the religion which proclaimed the great truth of the equality of all 
mankind in the sight of God, and which taught men to look to the future 
as a reward for all the irregularities and miseries of the present state— 
which had selected fishermen and publicans for its apostles—should be re- 
ceived gladly by the neglected and enslaved population of the sandcaves. 
In these dark and dreary excavations it must have been a sublime speciacle 
to behold some Christian apostle, fresh from the land of miracle and revela- 


tion, gathering round him an audience of the despised outcasts of imperial 
The change of countenauce, | 


Rome, and enlightening their minds with brighter truth than ever dawned 
On the mind of ancient sage or philosopher, filling their hearts with holier 
amd grander hopes than the proudest ambition could inspire, teaching that 
martyrdom was more glorious than empire, and that death was but @ sweet 
and refreshing sleep—the prelude to a new birth and to an immortal exist- 
ence. When the church, which had found a retuge in these gloomy vaults, 
no longer required concealment, the caves were still used as burial-places 
of the Christian dead, and the tombs esteemed sacred, as containing the 
bodies of the earliest martyrs and fathers vf the church. 

Dr. Maitlaud gives much curious detail as to the construction of the 
catacombs. The galleries not only winded and branched off in an infinite 
variety of directions, but ascended and descended by flights of steps. Some- 
times they were partially iit, by holes pierced in the root above, but mere 
often lett entirely in darkness: they had to be illuminated with torches. 
Those who sougat a refuge here in times of persecution were probably sup- 
ported by their friends from without; and the intricacy of the passages af- 
torded an effectual security against tne admission of enemies. Dr, Mait- 
land has some interesting passages on 


THE CATACOMBS AS ABODES OF THE LIVING, 
It appears from a number of testimonies, vot, perhaps, of any great value 


g | individually, though of some weight when combined, that the carly confes- 


sors were at times sentenced to work in the sand-pits. This species of 
punishment is referred to in many Acts of the Martyrs, and especially in 
those of Marcellus, where we are told that the Emperor Maximian ‘ con- 
demned all the Roan soldiers who were Christians to hard labour ; and in 
various places set them to work, some to dig stones, others sand.’ He also 
ordered Ciriacus and Sisinnus to be sirictly guarded, conderoning them to 
dig sand, and to carry it on their shoulders. Marius and his companions 
were sentenced to the same employment. There is also a tradition in Rome 
that. the baths of Diocletian were built from the materials procured by the 
Christians. That the catacombs were throughout well known to them is 
e ‘ident; fur every part was completely taken —_—— of by them and 
furnished with tombs or chape!s; paintings and inscriptions belonging to 
our religion are to be seen everywhere; and for three hundred years the 
entire Christian population of Rome found sopulture in those recesses. 

The fact that the catacombs were employed as a refuge from persecution 
rests Upon good evidences, notwithstanding objections that have been mede, 
founded upon the narrowness of tive passages, the difficulty of supporting 
life, and the risk of discovery incurred by seeking concealment in an asy- 
lam so well known to their enemies. These objections scarcely apply toa 
temporary residence below ground in times of danger; and it is not pretend- 
ed that the catacombs were inhabited under other circumstances. In the 
excavations at Quesnel, not only persons, but cattle, contrived to support 
existence : added to which we have, as will be seen presently, the direct 
testimony of several writers. Had the intricacies of the catacombs been 
well known tu the heathen authorities, or tho entrances limited in number 
to two or three, they would doubtless have afforded an insecure asylum. 
But the entrances were numberless, scattered over the Campagna for miles ; 
and the labyrinth below so occupied by the Christians, and so blocked up in 
various places by them, that pursuit must have been almost useless. be 
Acts of the Martyrs relate some attempts made to overwhelm the galleries 
with mounds of earth, in ord: r to destroy those who were concealed with- 
in: but, setting aside these legerds, we are credioly informed that not only 
did the Christians take refuge there, but that they were elso occasionally 
overtaken by their parsvers. The catacombs bave become illustrious by 
the actual martyrdom of some noble witnesses to the truth. Xys'us, Bisho 
of Rome, together with Quartue, cne of his clergy, suffered below groun 
in the time of Ciprian. Stephen I., another Bishop of Rome, was traced 
by heathen soldiers to his subterranean chnpel : on the conclusion of divine 
service he was thrust back into bis episcopal chair and beheaded. The 
letters of Christians then living refer to such ecenes with a simplicity that 
dispels all idea of exaggeration ; while their expectation ot sharing the same 
fate affords a vivid picture of those dreadful times. ; . 

An authentic history of Stephen daring his long residence in the cata- 
combs Would be surpassed in interest by few narratives in the ecclesiastical 
archives. A few incidents have been handed down to us. From time to 
time he was consulied by his clergy, who resorted to hita for advice aud ex- 
hortation. On one occasion, a layman named Hippolytus, himself a retu- 
gee, sought the bishop’s cell to receiv? instructioas reg ardiag a circumstance 
that preyed upon his mind. Pauline, his heathen sister, together with her 


} husband Adrian, were in the habit of sending provisions by their own chil- 
! dren to Hippoly tes and bis companivns. 


The unconverted state of these re- 
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and, by the advice of Stephen, a plan was laid for detaining the children, so 
that the parents were forced to seek them in the cavern. Every argument 
was used by Stephen and ne gt deg to induce their benefactors to em- 
brace the faith, and, though for the time ineffectual, the desired end was at 
length accomplished. ‘Tradition adds, that they all suffered martyrdom, and 
were buried in the catacombs. : 4 

In the time of Diocletian, the Christian Cains is said to have lived - 
years in the catacombs, and to have terminated this long period of confes- 
sion by undergoing martyrdom. Even as late as the year 352, Liberius, 
Bishop of Rome, took up his abode in the cemetery of St. Agnes during the 
Arian persecution. ~~ 

In all the monuments, rude sculptures, and inscriptions found in this re- 
fuge of the early church, there is nothing the author conceives contrary to 
the plain sense of Scripture. His authority is decisive that— 

“THE CHURCH OF THE CATACOMBS WAS ESSENTIALLY PRO- 
TESTANT. 

The merely classical student, unless in search of the vernacular language 
of ancient Rome, will find little in these inscriptions to repay the trouble of 
perusing them. A few obsolete and barbarous expressions, the gradual or- 
igin of the cursive character, and the uncertain pronunciation of some con- 
sonauts, indicated by the varied modes of writing the same word, are not 
the most interesting points of investigation suggested by these monuments. 
Better purposes are served by their examination, inasmuch as they express 
the feelings of a body of Christians, whose leaders alone are known to us 
in history. The fathers of the church live in their voluminous works ; the 
lower orders are only represented by these simple records, from which, with 
scarcely an exception, sorrow and complaint are banishe1; the boast of 
suffering, or an appeal to the revengefal passions, is nowhere to be found. 
One expresses faith, another hope, a third charity. The genius of primitive 
Christianity, To believe, to love, and to suffer,” has never been better 
illustrated. These “ sermons in stones” are addressed to the heart, and not 
to the head—to the feelings rather than to the taste; and possess additional 
value from being the work ef the purest and most influential portions of the 
<‘ Catholic and Apostolic Church” then in existence. ; 

The student of Christian archeology must never loxe sight of the distinc- 
tion between the actual relics of a persecuted church and the subsequent 
labours of a superstitious age. When Christianity, on the cessation of its 
troubles, emerged from those recesses, and walked boldly on the soil 
beneath which it had been glad to seek concealment, the humble cradle of 
its infancy became a principal object of veneration, almost of worship. To 
decorate the chapels, adorn by monuments the labyrinths of sepulchres, and 
pay an excessive regard to all that belonged to martyrs and martyrdom, was 
the constant labour of succeeding centuries. Hence arises a chronological 
confusion, which calls for caution in deciding upon the value of any inference 
that may be drawn from these sources, respecting points of doctrine. Yet it | 
May not be amiss to premise generally, that in the inscriptions contained in 
the Lapidarian Gallery, selected and arranged under Papal superintendence, 
there are no prayers for the dead (unless the forms, ‘‘ May you live,” ‘“‘ May 
God refresh you,” be so construed) ; no addresses to the Virgin Mary, nor 
to the Apostles or earlier Saints; and, with the exception of “ eternal sleep,” 
“‘ eternal home,” &c., no expressions contrary to the plain sense of Scripture. 
And if the boues of the martyrs were more honoured, and the privilege of 
bong interred near them more valued, than the simplicity of our religion 
would warrant, there is, in this outbreak of enthusiastic feeling towards the 
heroic defenders of the faith, no precedent for the adoration paid to them 
by a corrupt age. 

Perhaps it may saiely be asserted, that the ancient church appears in the 

Lapidarian Gallery in a somewhat more favourable light than in the writings 
of the fathers and historians. It may be that the sepulchral tablet is more 
congenial to the display of pious feeling than the controversial epistle, or 
even the much needed episcupal rebuke. Besides the gentle and amiable 
spirit every where breathed, the distinctive character of these remains is 
essentially Christian: the name of Christ is repeated in an endless variety 
of forms, and the actions of His life are figured in every degree of rudeness 
of execution. The second person of the Trinity is neither viewed in the 
Jewish light of a temporal Messiah, nor degraded to the Socinian estimate 
of a mere example, but is invested with all the honours of a Redeemer. On 
this subject there is no reserve, no heathenish suppression of the distinguish- 
ing feature of our religion: on stones innumerable appears the Good 
Shepherd, bearing on his shoulders the recovered sheep, by which many an 
illiterate believer expressed his sense of personal salvation. One, enelien 
to his epitaph, *‘ sleeps in Christ ;” another is buried with a prayer that 
‘«she may live in the Lord Jesus.” But naost of all, the cross in its simplest 
form is employed to testify the faith of the deceased : and whatever ignorauce 
may have prevailed regarding the letter of Holy Writ, or the more mysterions 
doctrines contained in it, there seems to have been no want of apprehension 
of that sacritice, “ whereby alone we obtain remission of our sins, and are 
made partakers of the kingdom of Heaven.” 
_ Passing trom a general description of the catacombs, the author examinésS 
in detail the most remarkable of those monuments that have been preserv- 
ed He gives in some cases exact transcripts of the rude inscriptions tra- 
ced some seventeen or eighteen centuries back, but it is not necessary here 
to do more than note the translations. Here is a remarkable 


EPITAPH TO THE MEMORY OF ALEXANDER. 


‘Ia Christ, Alexander is not dead, but lives beyond the stars, and his body 
rests in this tomb. He lived under the Emperor Antonine, who, foresee- 
ing that great benefit would result from his services, returned evil for 
good. For, while on his knees, and about to sacrifice to the true God, 
he was led away to execution. O, sad times! in which sacred rights and 
prayers, eVen in caverns, afford no protection to us. What can be more 
wretched than such a life? and what than such a death? when they 
could not be buried by their friends and relatiuns—at length they sparkle 
in heaven. He has scarcely lived, whe has lived in Christian times.’ 


From these words it is to be inferred that Alexander was praying in the 
catacombs when discovered by the emissaries of Antonine. This event 


belongs to the fifth persecution, which began in the year 161. The second | Utter We have watched, with a throbbing heart, the foreman return, with 


Antonine is here intended, the first emperor of that name having been 
friendly to the Christians. 

A number of circumstances in this inscription are worthy of notice—the 
beginning, in which the first two words (Alexander mortuus), after lead- 
ing us te expect a lamentation, break out into an assurance of glory and 
immortality—the description of the temporal insecurity in which the be- 
lievers of that time lived—the difficulty of procuring Christian burial for 
the martyrs—the certainty of their heavenly reward—and, lastly, the con- 
cluding sentence forcibly recalling the words of St. Paul, ‘as dying, yet 
behold we live ;’ and again, ‘1 die daily.’ r 

Nothing is more remarkable in these inscriptions than the firm faith re- 
posed in the promise of immortality. Thus, on one stone there is carved: 
— The dormitory (or sleeping place) of Elpis.’ On another, ‘ Victorina 
pie Again, ‘ Zoticus lai hove to sleep;’ and ‘Gamella sleeps in 
reace. 

Dr. Maitland displays equal learning and acuteness in discriminatin 
between the certain monuments of the primitive church and the pretende 
relics that were set up for the worship of a superstitious people, when 


traffic in the remains of martyrdom and saintship became a profitable trade. 
We find some singular paragraphs on— 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SAINTS. 


To give the reader an idea of ‘he signs formerly considered decisive of 
saintship and of martyrdom, it will be necessary to quote a few instances 
from the antiquarians of the three last centuries. 

The learned Benedictine, Mabillon, while engaged in tarning over the 
papers in the Barberini library, met with some correspondence relative to 
a pseudo saint supposed to have been discovered in Spain. Some well- 
meaning persons had there met with an ancient stone, inscribed with the 
‘letters ‘S. VIAR.,’ and concluded it to be the epitaph of a Saint Viar.— 


Nothing daunted by the singularity of the name, or the total want of evi- | 


established his worship. But 
rred the honours of saintship, 
on their application to Urban us 


ence in support of his sanctity, they bold! 
the zeal of his admirers, though it had pao, 
was unable to secure his immortality ; for, 
for indulgencies, the Roman antiquarians required some proof of his exist- 
ence. The stone was therefure forwarded to Rome, where it was imme- 
diately seen to be the fragment of an inscription to a PrefectaS: VIARum. 
or Curator of the Ways. Weare apt to pity the condition of those who 


The Albion. 
About the darkest time of the middle ages arose the custom of painting 
the countenance of our Saviour upon pieces of cloth ; the accuracy of the 
supposed likeness, or icon ar. it was called, was attested by inscribing be- 
neath it the words ‘ Vera icon,’ gradually corrupted into Veronica. Many 
writers mention these véronice ; a8 obsetved by Mubillon, who has cited 
~ es from Romanus, Petrus Casinensis. and Augustinas Patricius. 
abillon also mentions the petiiion of a certain Cistercian abbess, dated 
1249, to Jacobus de Trecis, the Pupe’s chaplain, that he would send her a 
copy of the picture contained in St. Peter's. He complied with her re- 
quest, and begged her to receive the copy as ‘a holy Veronica, Christ’s true 
image or likeness,’ The next stage in the growth of the legend [for it does 
not seem to be of older date] was the discovery that the — Veronica 
was an actual impression of our Saviour’s features, miracu ously taken at 
some time or other, according to Mabillon, during the Agony in the gar- 
den; to Ducange, on the way to Calvary: and by another class of persons, 
as noticed by Baronius, sapposed to have been left upon the head-dress in 
the sepulchre. But the story still wanted something, and Veronica was at 
length found to be the name of a holy woman who followed our Lord to 
Calvary ; and who, while piously wiping the Redeemer’s brow with a 
cloth, received as a reward the miraculous impressicn of His countenance. 
Of this woman, whom Beronius calls Berenice, there is 4 colossal statue in 
St. Peter’s at Rome: and what is worse, her image occupies a prominent 
place in the hearts of an ignorant people. . - 

The handkerchief of St. Veronica is publicly worshipped in Rome on 
stated occagions, and the ceremony is performed with the utmost splendour 
—perhaps there is no part of the Romish ritual more calculated to strike 
the imagination. The prostrate multitude, the dome of St. Peter's dimly 
lighted by the torches in the nave, and the shadowy baldacchino, hanging 
to all appearance in mid-air, form a spectacie not easily forgotten. 

‘The chapter on the gradual change of the simple cross carved on mona- 
mental stone, as a rnde symbol of the believer ‘in Christ, the first aud the 
last,’ is very curious and instructive. 


—_——~——__- 


SPORTING IN GERMANY. 
A DAY’S DEER-+STALKING WITH THE MARKGRAPF OF BADEN, 


CHAPTER IL. 


The Feldsberg Mountains—The death of the red deer—The forst-meis- 
ter’s song—Black cock shooting—The Irlander drains the silver goblet. 


It was ahout twelve o’clock as, afier a stiff walk of some miles, we neared 
the summit of the Feldsverg mountain, which is one of the wildest and 
most precipitous in the world. 

The prospect was now magnificent in the extreme; from the still soli- 
tude of interminable forests—from the land of the mountain and the 
floating cloud, we gazed down upon the world, which seemed to slumber 
at our feet, so silent and so still, that we could scarcely realize to ourseives 
the idea that it was filled with the bustling tide of life. A thin wreath ot 
smoke, faint and feeble as the curl which rises from our havannah of a 
frosty morping, marked the locality of some sequestered village. In dim 
and hazy outline rose the towering dome of populous city far away—the 
patches ot cultivated ground in the valley beneath looked like the squares 
ot a chess-board, as they gleamed in the golden light ot harvesi—toresis of 
gnarled and knotte! oak around us, tossed their giant arms to the blast. 
Down in the romantic glen below, the Neckar, stretched out like a great 
silver serpent, twists his sinuous length along. Above, the tall and stately 
Reisensaule, whose gigantic granite has baifled the mouldering power or 
centuries, looms through the mist. Beneath us, lies the ‘Felsen Meer,’ of) 
sea of rocks—a vast avalanche of granite, which, hurled forth by some 
convulsion of nature, has fallen in rocky avalanche down the mountain’s 
brow. The crumbling remains of ruined feudal castles here and there 
stand outfrom the wood’s green side—not one amongst them without 
some wild story of itsown. flere, where we are standing, have the echoes 
ot the wild huntsman’s hora been heard by some startled rusiic, benighted 
in the mountains, who, spell-bound with terror, has seen the spectre knight, 
with his phantom train, sweep past upon their unearthly chase. But we 
could soliloquize for hours, for there is scarcely a spot which is not rife 
with the wild and legendary lore ot Germany. Winding round the base of 
the mountain, we reached a wide extent of table-land—a wild waaie of 
purple heather, interspersed with thickets of the oak. We had seldom seen 
a place better adapted by nature for the baunts of the noble quarry we 
sought; and our conjecture turned out to be well-founded, for we were in- 
formed by one of the chasseurs that this was the very place where a large 
herd of deer had been seen upon the previous evening. 

Our party was posted, as before, around a thicket, which was beaten in 
vain. Stretching off then to the left, we reached a wood which was sur- 
rounded in a similar manner; and we were placed in a sort of narrow 
mountain gorge, at the very top of a wooded glen, to the fvot of which the 
beaters descended, and were to advance upwards. Here we lest sight of 
the markgraf; but our friend, the forst-meister, informed us in a Whisper 
that this time we had got into as good a position as any one else. Lying 
down, then, flat, behind acairn, we cocked both barrels, and waited, rather 
despondingly, on the chances of the ‘trieb’ For about an hour all was si- 
lence ; and once ortwice we had almost falien asleep. At last, a slight 
rustling sound ; and taking off our cap, we looked up. Gracious heaven! 
what asight met oureye! About eighty yards from our ambush, coming 
quietly from the glen, pausing at intervals to snnff the air (and lucky it was 
for us we lay to leeward), was a magnificent red deer. 


‘It wasa stag, a stag of ten, 
Bearing his branches sturdily.’ 


In an instant our heart wasin our mouth. We have, since that moment, 
experienced a variety of excitements stirring enough in their way—we 
have felt that awful silence, still as death, when rising in a crowded court, 
with the ermine and the inscrutable countenance of the judge above us— 
a stolid and impenetrable jury beiure, with some trembling wreteh in the 
dock, whose fate and fortunes depended upon the words we were about to 


the paper in his hand which held the issue of his fate; we have heard the 
waxy taxed clerk of the crown utter, in tones the monotony of which was 
worst of all—‘ Gentlemen, are you agieed ?’—‘ answer to your names’— 
what say you ?—is the pvisoner guilty or not guilty ?’7—‘not guilty—and so 
say you all?’ and with the verdict of acquittal, we have heard, unmoved, 
comparatively, the cheer which seemed to rend the heavens trom the crowd 
without. By the green-covered tables of Baden, we have stood the hazard 
of the die, among a crowd as reckless as ourselves; and having, witha 
quiet eye, seen ourselves cleaned out, we have carelessly tossed our last 
‘louis d’or’ on the red, and with calmness watched the result— Messieurs, 
faites votre jen,’ the cross twirls, the ball spins—calm and unmoved we 
hear from the inscrutable croupier—‘ le rouge gagne,’ as he pushes over to 
us a handful of gold. We have sought most kinds of excitement, and, 
with the exception of a run with the ‘ Blazers,’ have stood the test of them 
all; bat we do not recollect ever having been so profoundly stirred—ever 
having experienced the almost agonizing sensations of that moment, Oar 
heart leaped—onr brain was in a whirl—the very light left our eyes—every 
pulse throbbed with such wild excitement, that it was a mercy the rifle did 
not go off by accident. Still, however, as death we continued to lie, hold- 
ing our breath hard, while on came the stately creature. Aware that the 
reputation of our country was at stake, by a desperate effort we recovered 
ourselves, and leaning the rifle on a rock which projected from one side of 
the cairn, we slowly brought the sight to bear upon the stag. Now came 
the anxious moment. He was standing perfectly motionless, with a curl of 
proud disdain on his nostrils as we slowly covered him just behind the 
right shoulder. Alarmed by some slight noise, he moved or. He was 
within filty yards of us. ‘Now ornever!’ we thought. Our finger touched 
the trigger ; it seemed stiff—we pulled; ‘donner and blitzen!’ it stirred 
not; we had forgotten, it appeared, to cock our right barrel; to do so now 
was impossible; the click would bave sent off the stag like the wind, We 
| looked in despair at the left barrel; the hammer of it was certainly 

drawn further back. Not an instant was to be lost. We touched the trig- 
ger; a flash, a crack, a thud!—that sound which is always heard when a 
deer is smitten; and down went the stately animal, with an ounce of lead 
in his heart. With a mad hurra that woke all the echoes, we jeaped from 


el 


4 


‘Ha!’ said the markgraf, as he came puffing up the steep asceut—‘ ein 
hirsch ! Herr Iriander, sic haben recht gut geschossen.’ 

We howed our acknowledgments for the royal compliment, and then 
looked on with some curiosity, while the jagers proceeded to do their part of 
the work. The firet took out that part of the skull from whence the antlers 
spring, and they afterwards carried on a variety of surgical operations, with 
which it is noi necessary to trouble our readers. : 

We were congratulated upon all sides, at this display of our skill, and 
somewhat flushed with the triumph of our euccess, we partook of the deli- 
cious banquet which was spread upon the mountain’s breezy side, with an 
appetite and a zest which it is impossible fur any one who has not shot a 
hirsch in the Odeuwa'd, and that too in the company ot a prince, at all either 
to understand or io Seven. 

Our somewhat desultory course of reading served us in good stead upon 
this occasion ; for we recollected pertectly having somewhere seen, that if 
adeer is not hit in some vital place, he invariably carries off the ball, and 
escapes. It is therefore absolutely necessary, either to aim at the head or 
the heart; and there is an authentic instance upon record, of one who al- 
though having been thus struck, survived for many years afterwards, Itis 
copied from the ‘ Edinburgh Medical Journal,’ and is as follows :— 

‘A buck that was in remarkably healthy condition, was killed in Brad- 
bury Park, in August, 1815, and on opeuing him, it was discovered, that at 
sume.distant time he had veen shot in the heart; a ball being found in a 
cyst, in the substance of that viscne, about two inches from the apex. The 
surface of the cyst had a whitish appearance. The ball weighs two bundred 
and ninety-two grains, and was quite flat, Mr. Richardson, the park-keeper, 
who opened the avimial, is of opinion, the ball had struck some hard sub- 
stance, before entering the body of the deer.’ 

After an interval of some hvuurs’ rest we stretched away to the hills which 
lay between us and the castle, and at the next ‘ trieb,’ the markgraf killed 
another deer, but his antlers were not half the size of those of our stag of 
ten; and the forst-meister shot a couple of roebuck. We, however, thought 
it prudent, having fully established our reputation, not to hazard it by ano- 
ther chance, and under the guidance of one of the chasseurs, went off toa 
thicket, at a considerable distance, where we enjoyed an hour or two’s 
splendid sport, shooting blackcock, and we hud all the fun to ourselves.— 
Walking quietly down the « opens’ cut for the purpose through the co 

the keeper beat the busties—and truly we never saw a greater abundance 
or variety of game ; hares came out in troops, and we occasionally knocked 
one over; the black game, however, chiefly occupied our attention; but 
whirr! kicked up at our very foot, rose from a stunted pine tree, a bird as 
big as aturkey-cock. As we brought our double barrel to that level which 
seldom errs, our elbow was touched by the keeper. ; 

‘ Nicht,’ said he; but the warning came too late; for, pierced and shat- 
tered by twenty pellets, with a shower of feathers floating away upon the 
sunny air, down dropped the goodly bird like lead upon the earth ; and we 
fur the first time beheld an auechahn, or cock of the wood ;* a bird peculiar 
to the forest of the north, and which is specially preserved, as the chasseur 
informed us, for the amnsement of royal sportsmen. ‘ 

We could not for the life of us resist the shot; nor, reader, if you are a 
sportsman, we venture to assert, could you. ‘ 
On we went in our career of destruction, elated by the confidence which 
success inspires—black-cock and partridge dropped right and left before us. 
And well, John Rigby, upon that glorious day, did thy fine brown barrels 
sustain their ancient fame—we only wish you had been there to see—never 
did they glance from our shoulder; never was heard that click, to sports- 
man’s ear the sweetest music, but death unerring and instantaneous, follow- 
ed. By the time we had rejoined our party, the keeper had such a load of 
game as he never had carried before. ; 

As we paseed on our homeward way, up in the very centre of a ~— 
oak we espied a curious looking sort of little habitation, constructed of w 
and capable of holding a good-sized German with a little compression ; there 
was a ladder attached to it from the ground. 

‘ What’s that?’ we inquired of the forst-meister. 

‘That,’ said he, ‘is a place where we lie in wait for the stag, when he 
comes at evening to drink at the little lake immediately beside it; thatisa 
sure card if you have no objection to remian out all night. 

The shades of evening were now rapidly beginning to fall over the sylvan 
landscape, and at length it grew so dark that we had some difficulty in fol- 
lowing each other down the precipitous mountain path, which conducted us 
through the forest towarus home, and in the course of our descent one of 
the party got a very ugly fall. ; 

, Phe mocn will be ~ fi abont another hour,’ said the forst-meister, ‘ and 
I think it would not be a bad plan for us to stop at the next resting-place we 
come to, otherevise some of us will certainly break our necks ’ 

‘T have no objection in the world,’ replied the markgraf; ‘but I am un- 
commonly hungry.’ } 

* Your highness will find snpper ready to be served the very instant we 
reach the cast!e; but I fear if we go on down this path in the dark, there will 
be quite so large a party to eat it.’ 

This suggestion had the desired effect, and the whole party came to an 

anchor ina quiet little nook, with rustic seats, immediately below where 
wes . 
Most of us being thoroughly tired, the rest was refreshing, and for some 
lime nothing was heard save the occasional tinkle of a flint, or the puff of a 
match, as now aad then a chasseur or baron occupied himself in lighting his 
pipe, and we saw little save the faint outline of each other’s swarthy faces, 
as they were lit up by the hazy light which flickered about the bowl. } 

‘Baron,’ said the fversome | addressing the forst-meister, ‘can you hit 
off nothing, “peur passer le temps,” until this lingering moon chooses to 
rise ?’ 

‘ There is a story, gnadige Herr, connected with the very spot upon which 
we are now sitting.’ 

‘1s it that of the enchanted stag ?’ ; 

‘The same, your highness. tear I have told it you before.’ 

‘Twenty times, at least,’ replied the markgraf, somewhat rudely ; ‘but 
you can give us a song; you have some capita! hunting songs. ’ 

‘ If your highness commands it, I willdo my best,’ replied the forst-meis- 
ter; ‘but my voice is somewhat hoarse with shouting.’ 





THE ¥WORST-MEISTER’S SONG. 


‘Long life to all that is green on earth, 
1 love, how | love that hue, 

The green! for the forests wear it 
And the joyous hunters, too. 


‘ How merry it is on the mountain steep, 
While the stormy clouds ride past, 

To hark to the stag-hound’s music deep, 
And the thrill of the bugle’s blast. 


‘ To the monarch I leave his golden crown, 
And his regal robes of pride ; 

The throne for me is the old oak tree ! 
My home is the wild wood’s side, 


‘ His purple robe in his kingly ha!l 
May ps with a roya! sheen, 

For me to wear, ’twere not so fair 
As mine own gay forest green. 


‘ Then when the breath of morn has played, 
And its freshened breeze blows free, 

Oh come, sweet love, through the wood’s green shade, 
To a hunter’s home with me 


‘And i’ll rear for thee, sweet, a summer bewer, 
{ Where the blushing roses spring ; 
{ Around that bower sball each wild flower 

Its dew-gemmed fragrance fling. 


‘ Deep, deep beneath us “ the tide of life,” 
Far off in yon village grey, 

As in converse sweet I lie at thy feet, 
Shall roll on its ceaseless way. 








our ambush, and there, with his life blood crimson upon the green sward, 
lay the magnificent deer— 


‘ O’er him we bent our falcon eye, 





wasted their prayers and praises on the imaginary Viar, but in what ré- 


spect were they worse off than the supplicants at the altars even of St. | 


Peter and St. Paul? 


The romance of the eleven thousand virgins is said to owe its existence 
to the inscription 


VRSVLA «ET: XIl*MM: VY: 
which was read, ‘ Ursula and eleven thousand virgins ;’ 
virgin martyrs.’ 

_ The history of St. Veronica exceeds all other legends of pseudo saints 
in the pertinacity with which it has been supported by the Roman Church 
in Opposition to the learned of her own communion, and in the entire ab- 
sence of traditional evidence. Its origin and progress have been brought 
» light by the researches of Romanist antiquarians. 7 


instead of ‘ eleven 





And grimly smiled to see him die.’ 


There with one of his spreading antlers fastened, by the force of the fall, 
into the earth, lay the ‘King of the Wilderness,’ pitching in the convul 
sions of death, and his bright eye, as we thought, turned a melancholy look 
of reproach upon us, as the film of death closed over it. Aye, never more 


mountain fleeiness, 
gazed on the noble creature, unti!, at length, we consoled ourselves wiih the 
thought, that had he escaped our rifle, he would have been killed by some- 
body else. 





We were roused from our reverie by the return of our compaaivns— 


free as air, shall you roam through the boundless solitudes ot your forest 
home—never more at eve shall you drink of the clear fountain, trembling 
in the moonlight—never more shall you dash in silvery spray the dew-dr ps 
from the heather; your eye has lust the flash of ireedom—your foot its 

Touched by companctions visitings such as these, we 


‘Thus roaming on through this world with thee, 
Where the old oak fcrests wave, 

In the wild wood’s shade shall our home be made— 
On its sunny slopes—cur grave! 


*< Auer-hahn, literally si!lv cock, is a German epithet of reproach bestow- 
ed upon the lover who is fool enough to devote all his faculties to the fair 
object of his affections; and the appellatioa has been bestowed upon the 
caper-cailzie, or wocd grouse, iN cousequence of a simiar,weakness upon 
his part. ‘ These birds can seldom be surprised by the sportsman, except 


in the season of love, when it sees nothing and hears nothing. The wood- 
grouse is abyut the size of a turkey, and has four feet of alar extent. Its 
plumage is of a fine glossy black, of a greenish hue about the breast, and 


with white feathers on e.ther side of the tail. It inhabits lofty mountains 
and piue forests, or plantations of juniper, on the berries of whicb it feeds. 
It is most abundant in Russia, Norway, and Sweden, and is also to be found 
in Westphalia, the Pyrenees, and ihe Mountains of Savoy. The breed was 
once in existence in the forests north of Loch Ness, in Scotland, and also in 
‘ freland.’ —Bzffon, vol. Xi. 
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As the rich mellow tones of the jolly old forst-meister’s voice died awa’ 
upon the evening air, up rose from the feathery edge of the forest, the yel- 
low harvest moon, and rising from our resting place, we proceeded on our 
way. ‘Now,’ said the markgraf in a low voice, ‘ I suppose this is our last 
chance ;’ as having reached the mountain’s foot we came to a large open 
meadow, surmounted on every side by wood, and full ef little springs which 
sparkled like silver in the moonlight. 

‘ Yes, gnadige Herr,’ replied the forst-meister, ‘it was here you shot the 


largest stag that was ~~ illed in these om : 
Spars from each other, our took up their posts in silence, scat- 
tered at fatervale through the cuntiots of the wood. ; 

The forst-meister taking us by the elbow, glided silently behind an old 
oak. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘ Herr Irlander, try your luck once more,’ and having 
left us he disappeared in the darkness. 

A long tow whistle was heard through the forest, and after a short inter- 
val, from the side of the mountain wolnd just descended, floated the wild 
and musical belling of a atag. It had scarcely ceased, when from a bush a 
short distance behind us, issued a similar sound, somewhat hoarser, how- 
ever, in its tones, but wild and unearthly enough to startle us exceedingly. 
We took a long and steady look, but seeing nothing, the thought instantly 
occurred to us that to fire ‘ slap’ into the bush would be the very best thing 
that we could do. 

This, however, required some deliberation—if we fired and missed, we 
would draw down upon us the execrations of the whole pariy, for the noise 
would infallibly frighten away any deer that was coming in our direction. 
We made up our mind, therefore, to approach a little nearer, and take our 
chance ofa shot, when the stag, which we had no doubt whatevor lay there, 
should rise ; and well for us it was, we had sense enough to come to this 
conclusion ; advancing s!owly and silently towards the tree, with our rifle 
at full cock, when we came within afew puces, we took up a small stone 
and flang it right among the branches. 

*Teulel|’ muttered a hoarse voice; ‘ was ist das?’ and a tall form reared 
itself darkly from among the branches. 


Reader, conceive, if you can, our hcrror, when we found it was the forst- 
meister himself. 


‘ Forst-meister,’ said we, ‘ you never were nearer being shot in your life 
—we took you for a stag.’ 

‘ The devil you did,’ growled the forst-meister. ‘Go back again, and 
don’t fire at a sound; if you do, you may shoot the markgrat himself, just 
as likely as one of his deer, and then you'll lose your head.’ 











he had twenty good years in bim then; and we cannot bear to realize toour- 
selves the idea that we shall not have another shake of hishand yet. Tell 
him the Irlander, who shot the ‘ hirsch’ in the glen below the Riesensaule, 
and drained the silver goblet afterwards, sent you, and, we stake our exist- 
ence, you will be welcome; if he is not glad to see you, it is possible ihe 
blue-eyed fraulein may. At all events, you will be glad to have it to say 
you have seen her. Go over the old castle, for itis one of the sights of 
Germany ; visit the markgrat’s chamber; see the horns of the ell, and the 
various trophies of the chase, which adorn its walls; but while your atten- 
tion is attracted by the quaint old tapestry, and the gorgeous hangings of 
velvet and satin—while you marvel at the rich oak carving, and are lost in 
wonder at the ponderous swords, and guns, and bows, once borne by 
knights and princes, and which no men in these degenerate days could 
wield—while gazing curiously upon the old suits of chain mail, and the 
bright sieel armour inlaid with gold—forget not, we pray you, as you go 
through the noble feudal hall, to pause opposite that old stune lion, who, 
‘ though fashioned by long-forgotten hands,’ stands there in his stern and 
hoary grandeur still; and above him, over against the wall, you will see a 
goodly pair of antlers onee worn by a stag of ten; and on the black escut- 
cheon which hangs beneath, it you can read what is there inscribed, you 
will sce that it records the story of his death, and of our fame—‘ Ain Don- 
nerstag dem I4tem Octobre wurde dieser Hirsch geschossen, in dem Oden- 
wald von Herr ——, advocat von Irland, hoch woblgeborn und hochge- 
iehrt ;’*—and then, perchance, if you are a solitary wanderer in that distant 
country, you will remember how your spirit was stirred within you—how 
the bright eyes which we doubt not are beaming around you nuw, grew 
brighter, as upon some quiet evening in ‘the leafy month of Jane,’ when 
the toils of the busy day were over, you read from the pages of our glori- 
ous Maga to the dejighted household—this our history, 


—f———— 
A SKETCH OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY CAPT. F. B. DOVETON. 


There is a much higher degree of enjoyment derivable from travelling 
in the East than may be imagined by those, who, not having ventured so 
far from cold but comfortable England, have pictured India in their own 
minds as a vast expanse of alternate swamp and jungle, well stocked with 
every variety of savage beast and hideous reptile. These gentlemen im- 
agine a tiger in every bush, abd an alligator in every puddle ! others there 
are again, who cradely and contentedly suppose British India to consist in 





_ We returned in some confusion to our hiding place, pondering with con- 
siderable apprehension upon how awfully near we were committing a mur- 

er, and musing upon what would have been the consequeuces thereof. 

Hardiy had we regained our position, when the voice of the stag again rang 
from the mountain, and this time it was much nearer, he was evidently 
coming towards us. Afier a few minutes again it was answered from be- 
hind, and from the opposite side of the meadow a similar sound was heard, 
and so perfect was the imitation, that it was almost impossible to distinguish 
the human voice from that of the deer. 

We heard nothing more until from the wood that skirted the further ex- 
tremity of the meadow, again rang forth the voice of the stag, who was evi- 
dently close at hand. 

Now comes the tug of war! thought we ; a low feeble moaning wail, like 
the voice of a wounded doe, floated from the bush belind us. 

Forth into the moonshine, which lay in a flood of silvery light upon the 
meadow, glided a splendid stag, so silently and so stealthily that we could 
have imagined him a spectre. He stood for a few moments gazing around ; 
another low ‘beli’ and out trom the gloom of the thicket one by one 
emerged the whole herd of deer. The moment was too spirit-stirring to 
allow us tc pause to count them, but there could not have been less than 
twenty, Silently they glided like phantoms through the centre of the 
meadow—so silently, that we could scarcely hear their feet fall on the 


* B’yr Lady! a goodly herd; some of them at all events will! never leave 
that sward alive !’ 

And as we slowly brought up our rifle to the level, not a nerve or a fibre 
shook, our hand was as steady and our nerve as cool as if we were shvoting 
snipes on the ax Allen. Slowly and steadily we covered the monarch 
of the waste just below the root of his antlers. We saw his head so dis- 
tinetly in the clear moonlight, that we could almost distinguish the sparkle 
of his eye. Ou he came; he was not thirty yards from where we stood ; 
in another minute ‘the blue pill’ will be ia his brain, when, just as our fore- 
finger toached the trigger, crack went a rifle about twenty paces Ww our left, 


down went the leader ofthe troop upon his knees. From ovr very lips was 
the goblet snatched ; 


*‘ Whose carbine rang, 
Whose bullet through the night air sang ?’ 


But by what hand was it more fitting that the royal animal should meet his 
fate?—for the ‘king of the wilderness’ had tallen by the rifle of the 
prince. 

Off flew the startled herd in every direction ; and crack !—flasb !—crack 
from every side rang the rifles of the sporismen; ‘anon a careless herd, 
ful! of the pasttre, jumped along by us’—hurrah! he has it!—ho’s down! 
—no mistake this time!—Herr Bauerfiend’s ‘kugel’ ie iu his vitals. A 
flash from the bush behind us—crack, crack !—and anotber rolled on the 
ground, floored by the double-barrel of the steady old forst-meister. Such 
blazing we had never seen before. But the result was not so fatal as we 
had expected, for upon mustering to ‘count the slain, only four deer, in- 
arm hy stag, lay upon the ground. 

By the time we had reached the court yard of the castle, we found that, 
by some Bo ae ey process, the game had arrived before us ; and it was 
truly a goodly sight to behold the spoils of that day’s chase: two splendid 
stags, four deer, twelve brace of black game, two roebuck, partridge innu- 
merable, and twenty-four hares—the ‘caperceilzie’ had judiciously been 
eu pre aia the produce of our day’s work. 

e evening banquet, which we enjoyed with that keen relish which 
sportsmen alone can know, being over, aad the markgraf having retired— 

* Now,’ said the forst-meister, ‘ Bring das grosses glass.’ 

And a servant placed a large gobiet, big enough to contain three bottles 
of wine, upon the table. While we admired its beauty, for it was of amber 
glass, ornamented with crimson and gold painting, we were lost in aston- 
ishmeut at its capacious size. 

‘ Herr Irlander,’ said the forst-meister, ‘ it is the custom of this castle for 
every one who, for the first time, bas shot a stag in these forests to drain 
that cup.’ 

* Guit bewahr !’ said wo, piously ; ‘es ist unmoeglich.’ 

‘ Nonseuse,’ replied the forst-meister; ‘der Herr James von Heidelberg, 
who is also an Irlander, insisied upon his right, because he shot at a slag, 
although he missed him, and drained it at a draught. But,’ added he, ‘1 
suppose we must let you off with the small one ;’ and a goblet of chased 
ay ed —e workmanship, was brought from the sideboard. 

muca does this hold?’ we inquired 
| Nur ein flaschen,’ replied the forst-meisier. 
like ? 

* Burgundy,’ we replied. in desperation. 

_ The cap was filled, and for the credit of Old Ireland, we raised it to our 
lips—and set it down empty. 

The effect was not instantaneous 
jection of making an atrempt to sin 
events of that evening we reme 
the smallest recollection how we got to bed; but of this th 
that upon the following morning we found ourselves there 
on, and with a splitting headache into the bargain. 

That day there was no ‘jadg,’ and on the following one 
parture by the steamer, having received 
peat our visit. 
shooting. 

* Herr Irlander,’ said he, as he bade us adieu, ‘ you have a hard 
a steady hand; come back soon, and you shal! shoot another ‘hirsch 


With a graceful tarewell, the blue-eyed fraulein presented us with a 
rose— 


‘What wine would you 


, for we have some hazy sort of recol 
g, which was not succsssful; but of the 


ere is no doubt, 


we took our de- 
d the most cordial invitation to re- 
We had evidently won the forst-meister’s heart by our 


head and 


‘ Don’t forget,’ she said, ‘ to tell them in Ireland that you shot a hirsch.’ 


The sun shone gloriously, the river sparkled, the forest wore iis darkest | 


green, as we stepped on the deck of the little steamer 


looked more beautiful, and we parted from our hospitable fr 
treme regret. 


No scene ever 
tends with ex 


AS we paased denea'li the castle from aa open window in the old gre 


tower a white handkerchief flutiered in the breeze, and a fair hand waved 
an adieu; a sudden turn in the river, and the whole was out of sight. | 
Well, thought we, after all it would be more agreeable living in that old 
castle than trudging about the Hall of the Four Courts. We wonder would 


the forst-meister take us tor a son-in-law. 
Reader! itis 
chance may 


Toya! Schloss 
that your time shall not have been 
tate beauties of that sylvan se"ne. 

freundiich.’ 


and age may h 


= in vain; 





the main of a vast sandy tract of country, interspersed here and there with 
a few palm trees aud paddy fields, whilsi there aro a few favoured and civil- 
ized locations where Europeans can pick rupees off the trees and enjoy 
the luxuries of the East, amongst which we suppose must be classed pun- 
kahs and pine-apples. Now let us look at the reality: Hindostan isa 
densely populated, highly fertile, and well cultivated country, and though 
here and there we find some extensive covers for the wild elephant and 
such like gaine, they bear but a small proportion to the cultivated tracts, 
whilst those sandy deserts, peculiar to many parts of the East, are unknown 
in British India. Then, in spite of the heat, there is even in the dryest sea- 
son, a certain degree of verdure produced by artificial irrigation, and the 
dark rich foliage of the evergreens, for such are all Indian trees and shrubs, 
is always present to relieve the sight, dazzled and wearied with the glare 
of a trupical climate. 

It was once my lot, and a happy lot I thought it, to be located on the 
Neilgherries, that delicious sanatorium of Western Ind, where par-boiled 
Europeans may iake a stroll at noon-day without the risk of a coup de soleil 
or an attack of cholera. Here we had long revelled amid scenes and pro- 
ducis strougly depictive of home, and though occasional twinges in the re- 
gion of the liver reminded us that we were still within the torrid zone, still 
the advantages enjoyed as regards climate were most manifest, and | fond- 
ly calculated upon eking out some years of my eastern servitude on this 
favoured spot. But the fates, or more properly to speak, the lndian autho- 
rities had decreed it otherwise. Whilst close engaged in my official da- 
ties, our little capital, Ootacamand, received an official and ominous visit 
from Lerd William Bentinck, the Governor-General of India, whea my 
day dreams of a long residence in this comparatively covl retreat were 
speedily dissipated, ‘ ¢enues in auras,’ In fact reduction was then the 
order of the day in our Indian establishments, and his Lordship, it was 
said, had been sent out armed with strict instructions on this head. The 
visits of the great mac were consequently not over welcome, and he 
was no sooner comfortably located in the Neilgherries with his official 
train or tail, than divers economical] alterations were decided upon con- 
nected with the public esiablishments of the station—the services of 
many were dispensed with, and [ amongst others was doomed to ex- 
change the fresbness and verdure of the blue mountaias for ihe sand and 
the sun of our Indian Pays-Bas 

My removal from the hiils entailed no pecuniary loss on me, as a 
more lucrative appointment awaited me, but then in point of climate the 
loss was irreparable: moreover, my destmation was Trichinopoly, one 
hundred and eighty miles from Ootacamund, and probably the hottest 
station in the Company’s territories, though by no means the most un- 
heaithy. This is perhaps the principal town in Southern India, [except 
ing Madras}, the head quarters of the southern division of the Madras 
army, and the scene of sume ot the most brilliant achievements of British 
troops in the East, ot which mote anon. 

At length the day arrived, when with heavy hearts we were to bid adieu 
to our dear mountain retreat. Our three palanquins were packed, the 
courie cou!ies had adjusted their loads, the bearers bad eaten their rice, 
the doctor had paid his farewell visit to my sick wile, and supplied us with 





all the usual remedies for cholera and fever, which are two often picked 
up en route, and we were soon Winding our way through the picturesque 
little cantonment of Ootacamund for the last time. On that night we rest- 
ed at the travellers’ bungalow at Coonoor, a kind friend of the Sappers, 
then stationed there, baving arranged matters comfortably for our recep- 
tion. Nothing can exceed the beautiful position of this travellers’ rest ; 1 
sual! not attempt to describe it, but merely say that it has ali the beauty 
that wood, mountain, and stream can impart. On the following morning 
we descended the glorieus and gigantic Ghaut or Pass of Coonoor, connect- 
ing the hills with the extensive district of Coimbatore. Our kind friend 
had again anticipated our wants, and on reaching the bungalow of Maty- 
polliam, a comfortable breakfast welcomed us once more to the lowlands 
At this place we spent the day, and a grilling day it was; Phobus once 
more exerting his full influence upon ovr carcases, whilst we bad still a 
tantalizing view in the biue distance of the cool and healthful region we 
had quitted with so much regret. Chatties of cold water, punkahe, and 
saltpetre were nuw again io foll requisition, whilst woollen garments and 
port wine were quite ata discount. Our next night’s run was to Avan- 
ashy, and the following one to Konghiam, both large places in the province 
of Coimbatore. 

The above district formed originally part of the Mysore kingdom ; it was 
the theatre of many contests between our troops and Tippoo Sultan, on 
whose defeat and death in 1799 it was ceded to the East India Company, 
aud now it forms one of the most productive collectorates of the Madras 
Presidency. The town of Coimbatore, which gives its name to the dis 
trict, was captured by General Meadows in 1790, but Tippoo retook it in 
the foliowing year, for we well nign found our match in the sable hero, 
whv worried us as much ip the East as Napvieon did in the West. ‘Uhis 





mber nothing more distinctly ; we have not! 


, with our ed At Avanashy we again occupied the travellers’ bungalow. On our ar- 


possible in your many journeyings over land and sea, some 
lead your wandering sieps to that romantic glade, where, 
Ctling high above the silver Neckar, frowns from the hoar oak forest the 

of Swingepnberg, pause and visit it, and we pledge vurseives 
for unequalled are the 
A ou will find the old furst-meister right 
The snow fall of time may bave made bis hair a little wb ‘for, 
ave bent the firmncss of his tread siace we saw him last, bat 


couutry is a perfect granary, and the abaudauce and cheapness of all kinds 
of grain will account for the vast masses of cavalry which Hyder Ally and 
| his son brought into the field, and with which the former scoured the Car- 
| natic up to the very wails of Fort St. George. 


rival it was in possession of a young civilian, and assisiant-judge, who was 
making an official tour through the district, bat he immediately ceded his 
right to the buildiug in tavour of my invalid wife, and held hie durbar un 
der cenvass. This gentleman’s couduct | gratefully rememver, it was quite 
al’ Indienne, for he not only paid us every civility in bis power, but hear- 
ing 1 was short of cash, unforeseen expenses having well nigh emptied my 
purse, he most kindly accommodated me with what I required. Thas it 
ever is in india, whcre the ready band and the warm heart of friendship 
partake of the character of the clime; ‘tis ali warmth there, and cold 
hearis and cold water are equally uncommon. The rapid growth ot 
| friendship in India is proverbial, but it is no leas true and very readily 
; accounted for. There, Europeans for the most part are members oi the 
j same service, links as it were of the same chains, interesied in the same 
| topics, toiling in the same cause, a banished brotherhood in a distant 
j land, ali grilling away for their country’s good in the same frying pan , 
@ strong simile perhaps, but not inapplicable to so hui a region. 
Travellers’ bungalows are spoken of as matters of course; but to many 
the term may not be quite comprehensivle. A bungalow, to begia with, 
signifies a dwelling-house without any upper etory. These buildings bave 
| witbin tho last few years been erected at stated distances On all the great 
thoroughfares in the Company's territories, tor the accommodation of the 
| European servants of the Government. On an average they are about 
| twelve miles apart ai the usual halting-piaces of troops, which of coarse 
} are selected according to the advantages they otter in the way of water, pro- 
j Visions, ke ,&e. The bungalows are mostly bailt on a uniturm plan, con 
| talntng 3 large hall iv tne centre with four corner rooms. thus affurding ac- 





** Upon the 14th of October, 1840, wis Slag Was shot in the Uuenwaid, 
by Herr ——, a most learaed advocate trom Ireland.’ 
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commodation for as many personsor parties at once, A verandah runs round 
the building to shelter the palanquins from the sun, and within the same en- 
closure are all the requisite offices for cooking, servants, &c. The centre 
hall is usually supplied with a large table, and half a dozen camp chairs, as 
much furniture as is requisite for a palanquin traveller, for whose benefit 
principally the boon was granted, the majority of travellers being rendered 
independent of tiled roofs and brick walls by a good suite of tents. Each 
public bungalow is supplied with a servant, and is under the special charge 
of a native pensioned soldier, who, clad ia afaded suit of regimentals, and 
perhaps decorated with a medal, is ever ready to receive the traveller on 
emerging from his palanqain, and the serv ices of both are repaid by a tri- 
fling gratuity. The bungalows are all under the supervision of the collector 
of the district in which they may happen to be situated, and aboard con- 
taining certain regulations relative to the building, and a list of the prices of 
Provisions at the place, is suspended in the bnngalow, for the traveller’s 
information and guidance. The Cutwall, or head man of the village, is al- 
ways directed to wait upon gentlemen travellers, and he is held responsible 

that they receive every requisite attention and are not imposed upon. The 

village administration of India, for every village has had its petty govern- 

ment from time immemorial, whilst it is very simple and highly conducive 

to order, proves of eminent utility to European travellers, to whom the cut- 
wall is bound at any hour of the night to furnish guides and render every 
necessary assistance. So much for bungalows,—let us now pursue our jour- 
ney to Trichinopoly. . 

‘rom Konghium our next night’s run was to Caroor, a distance of forty 
miles, where we passed an agreeable day. There is a large town in the 
Coimbatore district, with a neat fort and a large temple: the country in its 
vicinity is very productive, especially in grain and sugar cane ; with the ex- 
ception here and there of an isolated and rocky hill, its surface is a dead 
flat, varied much, however, by fields of grain of all kinds, herds of cows 
and buffuloes, flocks of long-legged hairy sheep and goats, topes of the bete 
tree, clumps ofthe palm and cocoa sheltering native villages, and the proli- 
fic banian tree, with its hundred arms or tranks, extending its protection 
like the fabled Briareus over some sacred Hindoo shrine. Such was the 
cheerful and interesting scene we encountered on emerging from the exten- 
sive suburbs of Curoor into the open country, alter passing the hottest hours 
of the day under the shelter of the acceptable bungalow. These changes 
are ever most refreshing to the dawk traveller, who, necessitated to pass the 
day within four bare but well-baked walls, finde himself wonderfall ex- 
hilarated when once more on the tramp, he pursues his journey a little before. 
sundown under the influence of a cooler temperature. ‘he afternoon in 
India is the season of true enjoyment, especially to Earopeans, who have as 
keen a relish fur the balmy air inhaled daring their afternoon drive, as for a 
glass of pale ale. These are the genuine luxuries of the East to the 
feelings of the generality of exiled Englishmen, throwing into the shade 
all those crude iancies imbibed from the glowing pages of the Arabian 
Nights. 

From Caroor to Trichinopoly the distance is forty-eight miles, which we 
accomplished most agreeably during the ..ight, without mishap or adventure. 
The fact is, a palanquin forms a very comfortable substitute for a bed, and 
its undulating motion, aided by the monotonous song of the bearers, soon 
lulls a traveller to sleep, who not unfrequently gets over his midnight’s jour- 
ney unconsciously. Itmay be urged that much of beauty and novelty are 
lost to the eye by thus journeying in the dark, but in truth, both at the com- 
mencement and termination of a journey, the traveller has some hours of 
daylight to look about him, added to which, the absence of enclosures and 
the sameness of the scenery enable him to form a tolerably fair opinion of 
the general character of the country ; imagination readily helping to fill ap 
the vacuam. , 

Upon the morning of our arrival I awoke earlier than usual. Objects were 
scarcely discernible when I first thrust my head out of the palanquin, but 
speedily all the distinguishing characteristics of an Indian cantunment sne- 
cessively showed themselves. ‘The first featare is invariably the everlast- 
ing bedge of aloe or peiokly pear, enclosing the compound or lawn of some 
European resident. This, however ugly and formal to the eye, after the 
picturesque hawthorn hedges of old England, is nevertheless most refresh- 
ing, telling as it does at once of comfort and civilization. Then comes the 
low-reofed but trim-looking bangalows in succession, each approached 
through two stately pillars, sens gate: such is Indian custom. By and by 
we traverse the dusty parade ground, where squads of recruits, half asleep, 
are assembling for the morning drill. Now we meet Dick cr Tom, the gar- 
rison barber (he is always distinguished by some such sobriquet, ) saunter- 
ing along the road, strapping his razor en route, preparatory it may be to 
shaving the Commandant. Servants are met, very much en deshabille, 
creeping back to their daily duties after a night’s dissipation in the bazaar, 
(this applies particularly to muzzleman domestics, who too often are sad de- 
bauckees.) The welkin now rings with the discordant but war-like music 
ot drums, bugles, tom-toms, &c.,, and at length we tacned suddenl into 
a friendly compound in the very heart of the military cantonment of Trichi- 
hopoly. ; 

It may be almost needless to state, that, witha few wretched exceptions 
at the Presidencies, no houses of entertainment are open to the traveller in 
India, who is consequently entirely dependent, on his firstarrival at a station 
upon the hospilality of his acquaintances, and more generally of total 
strangers. Thus it fared with me upon reaching Trichinopoly before 
the sun was up: a friend’s doors were opened to receive us, and though the 
family had not yet risen, we were allotted comfortable apartments for our- 
selves and the contents of uur paianquins. Then came the portly butler, 
with the never failing cup of tea or coffee, then the bath, then the toilette, 
and last though not least ic importance, after a long and dusty journey 
over the arid plains of Ind, the solid and luxurious breakfast, or rather de- 
jeune a la fourchette, fruits, preserves, &c., &c., all of which, especially 
india’s snow- white light bread and fresh made butier, 1s amazingly relish- 
ed after public bungalow fare. With these hospitable friends we re- 
mained unti! wehad arranged our furniture and effects in the house that 
had been engaged by us. {t was a large commodious building, with a suit- 
able office for conducting the staff duty uf my situation attached to it, and it 
had, moreover, the advantage of an extensive compound, Let us now take 
a look at the station. . 

Trichinopoly has always been, and still is, a city of vast importance in 
Southern [odia, having a populatiun of $0,000. As a military position it 
is a good central point, and as such, is selected as the head-quarters of the 
southern division of the Madras Army, which throws out detachments to 
Dindigul, Palameottah, Negapatam, and several other places. At head- 
quarters are usually one regiment of Native Cavalry, one company of 
European Artillery, one regiment of European and three of Native Infaniry, 
making a total of from four to five thousand men of all arms, with the usual 
divisiocal and station Staff. The division is under the command of a Ma- 
jor General, whilst the cantonment is presided over bya Brigadier. Though 
decidedly the hottest station under the Madras Presidency, it is nevertheless 
proved, according to medica} statistics, to be one of, if no! the most healthy, 
This may be accounied tor by its standitig in agfine open, b ¢ bighly culti- 
vated country, free from jungle, and all that has a tendency to produce 
miasma, and its never-failing attendant fever. The exhaustion produced 
by the heat of ihe climate, however, is very great, and the strongest consti- 
tation could vot for any continued time bear up against it. ‘Tbe vast plain 
upon which Trichinopoly stands is watered by the River Cavery, the same 
that washes the walls of Seringapatam. It takes its rise in the Wes- 
tern Ghant:, and is te by che mountain streams ol the Nevigherries. Ina 
country where the supply of rain is so uncertain, the vicinity Of a river is 
of the highest value with a view to irrigation, The Cavery is thus turned 
from its course into numberless artificial channels, aud is one great cause 
of the extreme fertility of the extensive plains that environ Trichinopoly, 
where every variety of grain is remarkably abundaot and cheap, It isa 
singular fact that some of our Indian rivers are so greedily sucked up for 
the above necessary purpose, that the body of water is much less at the 
mouth than near the source. This, however, is staied irom hearsay, never 
having made the observation myself. The falls of tbe River Cavery im 
the Mysore country are a beautilal and highly picturesque object, forming 
as they do such a strong contrast to the general tame and quiescent charac- 
ter ot India’s scenery. These falls are often visited by travellers during the 
cool season. 


We have hitherto only alluded to the military captonment at Trichino- 
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poly, comprising the villages of Warriore and Weycondah. | The Se aed 
self, two or three miles to the eastward of the canionment, 1s ey ch 
by a double brick wall, flanked with towers and surrounded = pote 

thirty feet wide forming anextensive, and, against % Dative power, bY 
uo means coniemptibie foriress, It is nearly four wiles in Cire Gmilerence. 


. . 1 Je i whi 
} Its most remarkable teaiure is a huge rock three haucrec ieet high, which 
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4 distant view of 
ovr early wars in 
reck to communi- 
‘k is held in great 


stands in the midst of the city, its height command hs 
Tanjore. This point was of vast utility to us dunng 
these parts, and a suldier was consiantly placed men tae 
cate by signals the movements of the enemy. S$ FOCck : 
senenanhen by the naives ; and some pagodas are so nee ae 
to it, as to give the idea ot their being hewn out o! the mass a 
least from memory, this is the impression { still retain of —< ar 
group. The ‘’ommissariat store-houses, OF godowns Poo Mt a nd 
the land of queer words, were also connected with ap as pe pe ao 

were approached according to my recollection, by long broad flights of steps, 





an > . : + i ses, and mm: iterally be 
The interior of the fort is thickly studded with houses, and may i : 
said to swarm wih animal life,—the natives of India piggiwg and packing 
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‘together in a manner scarcely comprehensible to the notions of a European. 

Herein is an arsenal well stocked with all kinds of ordnance stores ; and 
several guatds mount daily within the fortress,j which are supplied by 
the troops incantonment. This and the fort are connected by good roads; 
one of those completely encircles the cantonment, and forms a pretty and 
picturesque evening drive. : * : 

Every one who has looked into the history of British India knows, or 
Ought to know, that Trichinopoly and the adjacent country was the battle- 
ground where the supremacy of the East was decided in our favour. This 
was the principal theatre of the rep ated struggles between ourselves and 
the French trom the year 1749 till the year 1760, though the war so ably 

and graphically described by Orme in his glowing pages, extended over a far 
wider sphere, and was of much longer duration. ‘Tne efforts of the French 
to possess themselves of Trichinopoly had been unceasing, but equally ua- 
availing ; thanks to the gallant and enterprising spirit of Lawrence, Dal- 
ton, Sauth, and many others, whose names are immortalised in the military 
annals of those days! Still it was the glorious and decisive victory of 
Wandiwash that formed the crisis. By this teat of Sir Eyre Coote, Trichi- 
nopoly was relieved; the efforts ofthe enemy were exhausted ; one place 
after another fell before us, and ultimately Pondicherry itself, the ca ital of 
the Frencb posessions in the East Indies. How much does this tell to the 
renown of England, when it cannot be denied, that at the commencement 
of that arduous and struggle, the French power, influence, and resources 
on the continent of India far exceeded our own ! -_ 
+ The battle of Wandiwash, from which such brilliant results flowed, 
.seems to require a brief but special notice. — Wandiwash is a fortified town 
twenty-seven miles S.S.E. of Arcot, and thirty-eight miles N.N.W. of Pon- 
dicherry. This place, in those days a town of considerable military impor- 
tance, had surrendered to the British troops under Sir Eyre Coote, when 
the French collecting a large force under its walls with a view to its re- 
covery, the action took place which sealed their fate in the East. The ene- 
my’s force commanded by the brave but unfortunate ee consisted of 
2950 Europeans, 6,300 sepoys, and 20 pieces of artillery, aided by 3000 Mab- 
ratta cavalry. The British numbered only 1700 eee 2100 sepoys, 16 
ieces of cannon, and 1250 native cavalry. The relative loss was as fol- 
‘ows :—Of the French, 800 men were killed and wounded, and they lost all 
their artillery. The British loss was 204 Europeans, and only 70 natives kill- 
ed and wounded. The severity of the action fell consequently upon the 
European portion of the respective armies. j ; 

On the southern side of Trichinopoly, and within a mile or two of the 
cantonment, are two singular rocks shooting up abruptly from the plain; 
one is designated the Golden Rock, and the other the Sagar-loat Rock from 

ts peculiar form. These are both sites of great feats of arms in the stirring 
times alluded to. These were the days of Clive and Lawrence ; and happy 
was it for the well-being of England that her fortunes were in such hands, 
for never perhaps did our national spirit of gallantry and enterprise display 
dtself more conspicuously than in the numberless bloody encounters which 
ultimately tended to the extinction of French influence in the East. And 
it is the more surprising when we reflect, that those almost unparalleled ex- 
-ertions were made in aclimate most enervating to the bodies and minds ot 
Europeans. Whilst, however, we dwell with a natural and pardonable 
ride over the achievements of our countrymen, let us readily acknow- 
edge the high but unsuccessful gallantry of our foes, who generally did 
all that men could do in their endeavours to beat us; ‘ Honneur aux braves 
malheureux.” 

Orme’s excellent work, which treats so fully and ably on our [udian wars 
with the French, should be in the hands of every young officer who is des- 
tined to seek for fame and fortune in the East. 

At the period of my residence the station was commanded by a kind- 
hearted but most eccentric oli Colonel, familiarly designated Pat K , 
who still I believe has the credit of all the clever Jrishisms ever uttered on 
the Madras side of India. In my youth I thought it as good as a comedy to 
dine at his table, for he could retail many marvellous anecdotes, and he was 
as hospitable as he was humorous. The house he occupied, commonly 
known as the Commandant’s, was the same in which the excellent Bishop 
Heber was suddenly summoned to meet his God, when taking a bath at 
the expiration of his morning’s journey. As is well known, he was found 
dead in the bath by his servant, bis long absence having excited his servant's 
alarm. The first time I visited this spot | looked upon it with no common 
interest, for the death of that excellent and pious character excited a most 
‘extraordinary degree of sympathy even amongst the natives, to whom he 
had, by a happy union of simplicity and piety, recommended himself in a 
wonderful manner. He seemed to be the very man for a Christian bishop 
in a heathen land; but ‘* God’s ways are not our ways, or his thoughts our 
thoughts.’ 

In the districts adjacent to Trichinopoly, missionary efforts are being car- 
ried on to aconsiderable extent, and with equal success. Christianity has 
made very great progress in this part of Southern India, more especially in 
the Tinnevelly District; here a vast number of villages have embraced our 
faith, including very many thousands of souls, and converts are being con- 
tinually added. It is now a matter of common occurrence in those parts, 
for the natives of a village to throw off idolatry in a body in the presence of 
a missionary, burn their idols, destroy their temples, and employ the same 
materials in the construction of achurch. This isa very gratifying picture, 
but it is no less a true one, as any one may find on reference to the publi- 
cations of our missionary societies ; and surely the veracity of Gospel min- 
isters is not to be questioned. Church spires are now superseding the fan- 
tastic and grotesaue pagoda, and the om gee | and purity of Christianity 
the mummery and obscenity of Hindooism. The Tanjore country, which 
borders on Trichinopoly, is also a great field of missionary labours; and here 
it was where the great and venerable Swartz, the father of missiens in the 
East, was indefatigable in his Master's service. 

Elsewhere I have made passing allusion to my quarters. It cousisted of 
-a very comfortable house with a large garden, in the most airy part of the 

station: here, during the hot hours of the day, | was constantly occupied 
in my official duties, which were of a mixed character; the commissariat 
and military police duties (for such were mine) being in the East univer- 
sally united. The house, though roomy and good, was old, aud harboured 
an abundance of scorpions; and upon occasion of a wet evening, when all 
the reptile tribe in India are on the alert and come out of their hiding- 
places, it was common to see them trotting across the matted floor with 
their tails in the air, and ugly enough ‘hey looked. Snakes, too, of various 
sorts and sizes found snug lodging in the many holes and hollows that 
abounded in the premises, whence they could pop out conveniently and 
pounce upen their prey. One day a lazy domestic of mine, who had little 
else to do than lie at length in the verandah watching the gambo!ls of the 
lizards and squirrels, which swarm in the vicivity of every house in India, 
saw a snake come out of a hole and seize upon a squirrel, which died almost 
immediately ; the snake on being disturbed, immediately retreated to his 
hiding place. Information having been brought me of the circumstance, 
we determined to dig him eut of his hole, which was in one of the large 
white ant hills 60 common in India, being very hard and perforated in all 
directions like a honeycomb, so as to render a pick-axe necessary. In our 
progress we disturbed numberless juvenile scorpions, and at length we 
reached the scaly culprit (a cobra de manilla, or carpet snake, the most 
deadly of all,) and in the same corner with him was the largest black 
scorpion | ever saw, measuring eight or nite inches in length! There 
they were, both brothers in iniquity; and a more ugly pair could scarcely 
be imagined. The scorpion, however, I took such a fancy to, that [ bottled 
him in arrack, and I now have it by me as fresh as ever, after a period of 
ten years, an interesting souvenir of my residence in Southern India. 








A LETTER TO OLIVER YORKE 


ON FRENCH NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPER WRITERS, FRENCH FARCEURS AND 
FEUILLETONISTS, FRENCH DUELLISTS, FRENCH ACTRESSES, ETC. 


My dear Oliver,—I have not forgotten the promise made to you at the 
close of the autamn in the past year, when we had that pleasaat dinner to- 
gether at Verdier Olive’sin the Rue de la Poterie in the Quartier des Halles 
aux Draps. Verdier Olive, as you well know, calls himself a gargotier 
only ; yet how much better did we dine, my excellent friend, on that merry 
Tuesday for fitteen francs, wine included, than for the eight-and-thirty it 
individually cost us on the following Thursday at the Maison Doree, in the 
Boulevard des Italiens! The thousands of readers in whom you delight, 
sweet Oliver, and who still more delight in you, will ask touching the na- 
ture of the promise to which | advert. Be it known to them, therefore, 
that [ then pledged myself, in all the sincerity of wine, to give you some 
sketches of French newspapers and French newspaper writers, the which 
promise to the present writing I have not been able to redeem. Cbserving, 
however, that oar common friend, who hae in the last month addressed yoa 
ona late French trial, has broken this fresh ground, perhaps | cannot do 
betier than follow in his wake. Ina great many of his observations I do 
most fully and unreservedly concur; but, | wish, nevertheless, be had so 
extended his paper as to discriminate between the riff-raff and rowerie of 
newspapers and the very superior men—superior not merely intellectually, 
but morally and socially superier—who are wont to write in the French 
newspapers. The scandalous habits and manners disclosed on the trial of 
Beauvallon are as little chargeable on the learned and respectable men cf 
the French press as the practices of the Satirist and Age are chargeable on 
the editors of the Chronicle and the Times. IL will not go the length of 


was eighteen or twenty years ago, when you were better opens with 
its details personal, literary, and political, than you are now; butI will say, 
without foar of contradiction, that the men who appear at once so shame- 

less and ridiculous at the late trial at Rouen, as little represent the newspa- 

per literature of Paris as they represent French science or French commer- 
cial or manofacturing industry. 

In your own early days at Paris, dear Oliver, you remember the Moni- 

teur, enriched by the contributions of Maret, Duke of Bassano, Berquin, La 
Harpe, Guinguené, and Garat, and in later times by the labours of Tourlet, 

Jomard, Champollion, Keratry, Petit Radel, David Aubert de Vitry, and 
Champagnac. The most democratic or Napoleonic of these writers in the 
worst days of the Constituent, or the most slavish season of the Consulate, 

the Empire, on the Restoration, would never in the most unbridled season 

of festive gaiety so far have forgotten the sentiment of what the French call 

convenance, as in familiar and outspoken phrase, in a company of twenty 

persons, to address an actress of the Vaudeville, who was sitting opposite to 

him, and ¢utoying her blurt out that he would enjoy the last favour con- 

ferred by woman within six months, and for money too,—than he would 

have cut off his hand at a dinner-table, or unbandaged a green wound, and 

tearing off the diachylon plaster, place it on the cloth, and proceed to dress 

his festering sore atresh in the presence of the prandial public around and 
about him. 

As to the Journal de Debats it has always been, as-you are aware, 
conducted by gentlemen and men of letters in the best sense of both 

words. In your early days in Paris the two brothers, Francois and Louis 
Bertin, one the father and the other the uncle of the present proprietor, 

elavated journalism into a great political, social, and moral instrument. 

Francois, the elder, was a gentleman by education, by birth, and what is 
better thaa all, by nature, and, till the period of his death, continued editor 
of the Debats. His brother Louis, atter having been a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, was in 1330 sent ambassador to Holland and eleva-~ 
ted to the Chamber of Peers. The greater number of the earlier contri- 

butors of this journal, as you well know, were men not only of the ripest 

scholarship but overflowing with learning. Geoffroy had been professor of 
rhetoric at the College of Mazarin, where for three years he successively 
obtained the prize for Latin prose; Dassault was a man of immense erudi- 
tion, as critically learned as Porson or Parr; Der Feletz was a fine gentle- 

man and a man of the world; and Hofmann, a person of as varied attain- 

ments and as profound learning as was to be found in the realm of France. 
This, it is true, was a quarter of a century ago, since which men and man- 
ners have somewhat changed. But even down to the instant moment at 
which [ write, | deny—most emphatically deny—that any writer in the 
Debats would countenance, tolerate, or permit in his presence such insuf- 

ferable blackguardism—much less practise it—as appears to have been tol- 
erated and practised at the Trois F'réres Provengaux by the feuilleconist 
writers and managers of the Presse, the Globe, aud the Epoque. Duvic- 
quet, the exquisite and rigid classic, the diner-out of the first magnitude, 
the man courted by the great and cultivated by the polished, with his fine 
sense, exquisite tact, and innate good-breeding and calm good-nature, is 
retired to his native Clameci; Charles Nodier, the gay, the gentle, the 
sportive, yet solid-headed, is no more: Chateaubriand, the chivalrous and 
bizarre statesman and man of genius, is tallen into the ‘sere and yellow 
leaf.’ But these great newspaper writers—for they were all such—would, 
even in their maddest aud wildest days of youth, as soon have thought of 
picking a pocket, or breaking into the curtilage of a dwelling-house and 
stealing therefrom, as conducting themselves after the fashion of Rose- 
mond de Beaavallon, the Sieur Dujarrie, and the Sieur Roger de Beau- 
voir. 

Some of your readers, dear Oliver, may say that I am a /audator temporis 
acti—that | can see no virtue but in the past. But that isnotso. The 
living and actual writers in the Debates would as little countenance such 
monstrosities. Armand Bertin, the editor and proprietor of the paper, is 
a scholar, and a gentleman moving in the very first circles of the Parisian 
Metropolis; M. Salvandy, a very recent writer in the paper, is Minister of 
Public Instruction; M. St. Mare Girardia, one of its ablest contributors, is 
one of the most learned professors ot the Sorbonne, and one of the most 
distinguished members of the Chamber of Deputies; and M. de Sacy, per- 
haps its most celebrated political writer, was bred an advocate, now holds 
a high sitaation at the Lnstitute of France, and is one of the personal friends 
of Louis Philippe. As to Pbilarete Chasles and Michel Chevalier, the one 
has too much taste and learning, and the other too much common sense, to 
demean himself atter the fashion of the detestable clique of the T'rois 
Freres. Nay, even the feuilletonists of the Debats would loathe such com- 
pany. Theophile Gautier has writtea some good articles in La France 
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a dancer or a singer tor a mistress, and an opera box box tor an evening 
lounge. — : 

The Siécle is, as you are aware, a paper established within the last ele- 
ven years, yet it hasa greater cheshetien than any journal in Paris, Jt 
counts 42,000 subscribers, and the shares are now worth nearly ten times 
their original cost. This journal represents the grocets, cheutiers, shoe- 
makers, and tailors of the metrupolis, and its banlieux; and as it is necesga- 
ry to be somewhat dul! and very decorous to please this majority, neither 
Chambolle nor Gustave Beaumont would ran the risk of keeping i!l com- 

. Leon Faucher, of his own mere motion, would shun such men as 

Beauvallons, thinking them neither men of probity nor men of letters; and 
the pompous aud solemn Barrot would think them too fast-livers, and 
far too lavish in their expenditure, to suit his temper or his taste. The men 
ef the Democratie Pacifique, the Communists and Fourierists, would hold 
notbing in common with gluttons, gamblers, and debauchees. Hagh Do- 
herty the writing-master, Victor Daly the architect, Brisbane the North 
American, Considérant the ex-oflicer of engineers, Meill the German Jew, 
and Jourmet the working man, with his long beard and paletot & capuchon 
the indescribable costume ot all good Fourierists, would have been out ot 
place in such company, with a pure de gibier for a soup, and filets de la- 
peraux & la Voppaliére for a piece de resistance. Only think of 
and Daly swaliowing hermitage and chateau du pape, and the Jew Meill 
eating oreiiles Je cochon en menu du roi, without being aware of the forbid- 
den tood he had just swallowed. Little Lesseps, of the Esprit Pablic, 
comes of a consular family, and holds his head too high to stoop so low. 
Aad as to the writers in the Revue des Deux Mondes, they look to be ad- 
ministrators and functionaries ; and it would not do for such men to consort 
with the cogging and the cozening among the loose fish of Paris, or suc- 
cessful vagabonds who begin by pawning watches and end by shooting 
their man, to undergo the indispensable baptism of blvod, to use their own 
vile jargon. J ' 
_ You cannot fail to have remarked, dear Oliver, that I have omitted two 
journals from my list; one is the Presse, founded in 1836; the other is 
the Epoque, engrafted on the Globe at the latter end of the past year, when 
the Globe itself had been already four years in existence. 

These two journals have done more, in my mind, to bring about such a 
social state as we have been deploring, and io degrade and demoralize the 
press of France, than all the ministries which have existed since the period 
of the first Revolution. But let us hear, in the first place, a little of their 
history. The founder of the Presse is Emile de Girardin, a natural son of 
Count Stanislas. He commenced life as an inspector of the fine arts, and 
was successively editer of four journals, which died in quick succession. 
He then published a book called Emile, which bad no success. After five 
successive failures he seems to have thought himsulf desperate enough for 
any enterprise, and, as a natural sequence, he married. ‘The wife of his se- 
lection was the pretty Delphine Gay, a woman of wit and beauty, with her 
poetical talents for adowry. Bat poetry, dear Oliver, will not make the pot 
boil, and it was necessary that Emile de Girardin should dine as nearly se- 
ven times a week as possible. He promised himself a fortune in the in- 
vention of the Paracrotie, or mud-defender, but the Paris public was blind 
to its merit, and Emile only fell deeper into the mire. The Phisotype was 
next tried, which promised monts et merveilles; but at the end of the year 
the happy pair found that they had ‘plus de beurre que du pain.’ The 
Presse was the next speculation, and it was a joint-stock company, and ina 
a year when joint-stock speculations are not so discredited as they are now 
—promising a journal larger and cheaper than all other French journals—— 
the shares went off briskly. The journal, therefore, was well launched ; 
but from the time it has started into being, an example was given of a ye- 
hemence, a personality, and a shameless unprincipledness, theretofore un- 
known to the press of France, and only discreditably known in certain 
Sanday journals in England. 

Before the institution of the Presse journals were divided into different 
party sections, as, for instance, Carlist, Republican, Dynastic, Napoleonic, 
Tiers Parti, &c. But from the period Emile de Girardin entered the lists 
he manifested a complete indifference on the subject of political principle. 
As to convictions, belief, or political party or banners, he had noue, his only 
object being to get as many readers and subscribers as possible. Opinions, 
therefore, and principles were sold; the cause of Russia was upheld, while 
England was Setar vilipended, and ealamnied. ‘The corruption com- 
menced in the political part of the paper, descended through all the minor 
departments, and Granier de Cassagnuc (afterwards proprietor of the Globe 
and now of the Epoque), who, in 1839, condueted the literary ment 
of Feuilleton, was charged at the close of the last year by one Hilbey, a 
tailor by trade, and author by preference, with having received 160 francs 








Litteraire, and an excellent book on Spain; and as to Jules Janin, though 
an insutterable coxcomb, and a species of French Malvolio, walking cross- 
gartered and wearing motley, he is incontestably a man of talent, and has 
greatly raised himself iu the estimation of all independent men by the pub- 
lication of his letter to Madame Girandin, on her comedy entitled L* Ecole 
des Journalistes. 

As to the ancient Constitutionnel—that is to say, the Constitutionnel from 
1818 to 1835—it would bave shown no quarter to such despicable and dis- 
reputable vauriens as congregated at our triend Collot’s in the Palais Royal. 
Charles William Etienne, the late editor, was a scholar, a gentleman, and a 
man of wit, and author of some of the best comedies in the French lan- 
guage. For forty years of his life, during fifteen or sixteen of which he 
was a member of the Chamber of Deputies, he lived in the very best French 
society, and though a political writer lively and piquant, and full of strength 
and spirit, he was, as Count Mol¢ well and truly remarks in that scourging 
speech which he recently made to Alfred de Vigny on his reception at the 
Academy, above ail, a gentleman and a man of the world, full of tact and 
good breeding, civil and polite to men, and deferential even to homage to 
women. What else could you expect from the author of the Deuz Gen- 
dres?t As to the lively little dwarf Thiers, formerly a writer in the Con- 
stitutionne/, though a man of very inditferent breeding, and brusque and 
unpolished manners, he always had too much shrewdness, sagacity, and 
sense, to mix himself up with gamblers, demireps, and commercial man- 
agers of literary speculations. True, you may quote against me the orgy at 
the country-house of the ‘ Kuight of the Bath’’—Count (!) Vigier (bless the 
mark !) in 1833 or 1834; but this was a party of men only, invited to a 
house-warming by a vulgar nouveau riche and parvenu, to whom a chateau 
life was new, and no esc/a@ndre wasthe result. De Remusat, an ex-minister 
aud very recent writer in the Cunstitutionnel, was always a quiet, well 
behaved ian, and no one knows better than yourself that Duvergier d’ Hau- 
ranne was no roysterer loving to hear the chimes at midnight. As to M. 
Merruau, the present editor of the Constitutionnel, there breathes not a 
More quiet aud retiring gentleman within the enceinte continuee ; so much 
80, indeed, that he goes by the name of Le Sacristain among his brethren 
of the broad sheet. 

In your day, Constant, Villemain, Cauchois, Lemaire, and Mignet, figured 
away at the Courier Francais, and your friend Leon Faucher has not very 
loug ago indited in it; but all these were grave, respectable men, unlike the 
individuals who flaunted at the Beauvalion trial, who were merely gamblers, 
bullies, and adventurers, speculators in a low style of literature, commercial 
managers of new literary tirms and enterprises, striving before all things to 
gain money, for the maxim of these loose livers is, ‘ Qui a de l’argent a des 
pirouettes,’ It were a great mistake, however, I repeat, for your readers 
to suppose that these men represent any considerable section of the press, 
for men of all shades and complexions of political opinion repudiate and 
disown them. You well know that I am oo admirer of that secular-minded 
priest, M. l’Abbé de Genoude, who, though the son of « poor dimonadier of 
Grenoble, apes the airs of a Grand Seigneur, and aspires to the cardinalate ; 
but though this sly and sanctimonious priest works with antiring energy and 
perseverance to push the sale of his translation of the Rible in twenty-two 
volumes, and as earnestly and zealously to force the sale of the Gazette de 
France and the Corsaire Satan, of both of which he is the sole proprietor, 
yet though the holy man would go great lengths to bring together the roy- 
alists and republicans, I do not believe he would so far commit himself, 
even for this purpose, as to be hail-fellow-well-met! with every Frippe- 
Lippe of a minor theatre, every fi/lc au vilain (car qui en donnera le plus I’ 
aura) ot the pave of Paris, every fire-eater uf the Champs Elysees, and 
every cogger of dice of the Rue Louis le Grand. Such an assembly is 
only fit for the refuse of the Roman Feuillcton, or La Cour du Roi 
Petaud. 

‘Chacun y contredit ; chacun y parle haut ; 
Et c’est tout justement la Cour du Roi Pétaud.’* 


As to Colnet, the glory and the pride of the Gazette de France, he was a 
noble by birth though a book-seller by trade ; and even though he were in- 
clined to social and convivial meetings, which he was not, would have cho- 
sen his soviety amongst tlie distinguished aud the learned rather than among 
the rake-helly riff-ratt so often named. As to Michaudt of the Quotidienne, 
he loved ‘ Crusaders’ of a bolier war than a war of drabs and doubioons. 
Nay, even the writers in the Republican National have tastes and habits 
more aristocratic than to be seen in such society. The chivalrous though 
mistaken Armand Carrel, would not have marched through Coventry in such 
company ; and Marrast and La Roche, as well as Bastile and Thomas, have 
always, to their honour be it said, expressed the greatest contempt for thos 
dabblers in the funds and railways belonging to the subordinate ranks of the 
press, who are enabled to live like fnanciers and agents de change, having 











sa}ing that the pressof France is a; respectable aud well-conducted as it | 





a” Moliére. t Mich ud was author of a His'ory of the Crusades. 


for the insertion of a piece ot poetry commencing ‘ A la Mere de celle que 
j'aime,’ The tailor farther goes on to reveal to the public that, at the re- 
quest of Cassagnae, who first wished for a silver teapot value 200 francs, he 
seut that person four coverts d'argent and six small spoons. In this very 
season of 1839, when these scenes were enacting, the man who but a couple 
ot years before was sans siz sous, was sans souci as to worldly wealth. It 
| is kuown to all the world, and recorded by Jules Janin, that he kept as fine 
; ahouse as an ‘agent de change,’ with livery servants, carriages. horses, 
sc. And though some portion of these luxuries were due to his own ef- 
forts and talents, and unscrupulous industry and perseverance, and some 
portion to the lively Causeries Parisiennes of his wife, which appeared in 
the Presse, and were signed Vicomte Delauney, still they were in a greater 
degree attributable to the etiurts and management of Dujarrier, who was a 
keen and successful, or, perhaps, I should rather say a lucky, man of busi- 
ness, It was Dujarrier who, in 1843, suggested to Girardin the publication 
of a supplement entitled Le Bulletin des Tribunaux, which cost twenty 
francs additional. ‘This move obtained the Presse an increase of 6000 sub- 
scribers; aud it was supposed that xt the period of Dujarrier’s death the 
journal was making from 7 to $000/. a-year, net, ot which Dujarrier is re- 
ported to have received yearly no less asum than 50,000 francs, or 20007. of 
our money : for, be it observed, he possessed eight out of twenty-five shares. 
This, no doubt, appeared a mine of gold to a man who had not 1200 francs 
a-year five years previously, but it in no degree justified the lavish expen- 
diture, or the course of life and of play, which the unfortunate man was 
lagding. ‘The indictment or acte d’accusation, read at the trial announces 
the elegant luxury in which he lived, and goes on to state that ‘ if he gained 
money easily he spent it as quickly, and had a general reputation as a bold 
and generous player.’ 

But these words ‘ elegant luxury’ and ‘bold and generous player,’ write 
down in burning, branding letters the man’s condemnation. 


‘ Il faut opter des deux etre dape ou fripon, 
Tous ces jeux de hasard n’attirent rien de bon.’ 

There is nothing harder, my dear Oliver, than the heari—nothing, in 
general, viler or more fitful than the temper of a professed gambler. Open 
out the cards or the dice before a table of gamblers, and the passions of cu- 
pidity, envy, avarice, and fury, are brought at once into play. Feel the 
pulse of the gambler, and you will find it quick, unequal, feverish. His 
longue is parched, his lips and cheeks livid; his temper, however originally 
good, becomes demoniacal ; his health, however robust, at length gives 
way. ‘I'he smallest trifle irritates and provokes him ; words which wouid 
pass unheeded by auother are seized on by him. ; 

Beauvallon and Dajarrier were both gamblers, and for idle words or still 
idler gesture, incident to a gambling and vinous orgy, the one lost his life, 
and the other all of character that remained to him, which, tw say the truth, 
was little enough. Mercantile avarice and mercantile cupidity were, how- 
ever, at the bottom of this discreditable quarrel. Dujarrier played pretty 
much the same part at the Presse that Beauvallon played at the om 
the quarrel took its rise (though its proximate cause was a loss at cards) in 
the most mercenary motives that can sway the mind of man. At the Presse 
Dujarrier was manager, controller, and caissier. He it was who engaged 
and pxid the Feuilletonisis, and arranged who was to write the Roman 
Feuilleton fur weeks and months in succession, and how much the writers 
were to receive. In this catering for the paper he had his favourites, as 
such manner of men generally have, and this, of course, led to envy and 
jealousies ; but notwithstanding his vanity, his ignorance, his coarse and 
over-familiar manners, and deticiency on the score of early education, he 
probably was in moral character just as respectable as any of the magne 
writers whom he employed, and nearly as well, if not quite as well, edu- 
cated : for be it itnown to readers in Eugland that neither education nor ac- 
quired knowledge are deemed in any degree requisite to those persons, 

At the rival paper, the Globe, Beauvallon Played pretty much the same 
part that Dujarrier played at the Presse. Independently of the old adage 
that two of a trade can never agree, there were other causes, Dot merely 
of disrelish but of loathing. Beauvailon was the brother-in-law of Granier 
de Cassagnac, who had origivally beeu the principal coadjator of Emile de 
Girardin at the Presse. Cassagnac having quarrelled with his principal, 
set up for himself a rival paper, the Globe; out of which the Epoque has 
since risen. In the Globe he had called Girardin by every infamous and 
every opprobrious name, and proclaimed that all the good articles were the 

roductions of hisown pen; in fact, that the astonishing success of the 
tes was wholly due to bis taleat. This was indignantly denied by Gir 
ardin, who stated that Cassagnac was an impudent, lying Gascon, who, 

when editor of the Journal Politique of Toulouse, was flogged in the pub- 


lic street, aud obliged to take retage in the interior of adiligence to save 
himself trom further stripes, ‘ Ah!’ says Cassagnac, * what ot that? You, 
Emile Girardin, sitting by your pretty wile at the Opera, were flogged be- 


fore 3000 persons "’ 
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_—_—_——— a _ 
But that’s not so bad as you,’ says Emile. Didn’t you, my scampish 
messenger, send round the prospectus of your paper to the subscribers io 
other journals ?—ay, send them round in cart-loads ?’ 
‘Oh, jarnie ne vous y frotiez pas '’ says Cassagnac. ‘ What a respect- 





able iellow are you, torsooth ! to sicken at such trifles,—you, the rejected of 


the eleciors of Bourganeuf, whose clectors prefered Vidocq, the police spy, 
as an honester man !’ 

* Au moins,’ rejvins Emile, ‘I am not capable of ordering gaiters of a 
particular cut for my newspaper porters by way of an advertisement, and 
then refusing to pay tor thei because they are not exactly made to pat- 
tern!’ 

‘Quelle mouche veus pique,’ says Granier. ‘Gaiters, quothe! Did I ever 
puft up the shares of a cualmine which never existed, or in which there 
were no coals, and sell my actions at a premium? Did I ever play the 
blagueur at St. Berain ?’ 

‘ Ventre Saint-Ciris !’ exclaims Emile. ‘ Here’s a pretty fellow to talk 
ot blague, indeed! A geux who comes into my bedyeom on a hot July 
day, and taking off his shirt, and ciothing himself in one of my six best 
clean chemises, walks away! Gentleman indeed! C'est un gentilhomme 
de Beauce, wi est av lit quand on refait ses chausses.’ 

‘Impostor and quack!’ says Granier. ‘* You proclaim that the success 
of the Presse is owing to your pen; but all the good articles ihat ever ap- 
im it were wrilten by me, or Certain persons who shall be name- 


* Galopin de Gascogae !’ says Emile. ‘How dares the fellow, who or- 
dered a steam privting-press and then retused to pay for it on one pretext or 
another, presume to call any honest man to account 9’ 

Such are the feilows—abusing each other, cerdatim et literatim, in this 
fashion of fishfags—who give and nave given not merely life and being to 
the Presse, Globe, and Epoque (the Glove had now merged in the latter 
paper), but who guide, govern, and control their every tone and movements 
*Tel maitre, tel valet.’ When the directing spirits thus ribaldly demean 
themselves, what is to be expected from the Meuilletonisis, pour-devil au- 
thors and French penny-a liners, under them? A total lack of manner 
and principle—an entire absence of truth and taste. 

To Girardin, Cassagnac, Dujarrier, and Beauva)lon, is altogether owing 
the furtive intreduction of the Ruman Fewillcton into French literature. 
This creation—the offspring of the political indifference supervening upon 
a state of constant change and revoulution—has now assuined gigantic pio- 
portions, and at the present moment tureatens not merely to overshadow 
Dolitical discussion, but to destroy all literature. ‘The newspaper romance, 
my deax Oliver, or Roman Feuiileton, is an unnatural, artificial work, the 
disgrace of even a low siyle ot literature. 
the most exaggerated fashion, which is published daily in the small volames 
of what, ten or twelve years ago, was called the Feuilleton. The ancient 
Feuilleton, as you well inuow, was ihe peculiar boast and pride of the 
French press. [t was unique in journalism, It consisted of the small, 
short column, separated from the political articies, debates, and auvertise- 
ments, and was devoted to puie literature, or literary or theatrical criticism. 
It was in these feus//etons that again aud again appeared articles that will 
live as long as the most c.assic productions of \he French language,—models 
of clear, correct, candid, and jearned criticism. The men who then sup- 
plied the Feuilleton with matter, such as Feletz, Dissault, and Hofmann, 
were exact, and scrupulous, and conscientious, aud long meditated on the 
works which they criticised. And the proprietors reaped the reward ot 
their jabours, for the series of articles in the Débats by Hofman, on mes- 
merism and somnambulism, on Chateaubriand, De Pradt, Madame de Gen- 
lis, and the Jesuits, raised the paper to 18,000 or 20,000 abonncs. But these 
earlier writers were first-rate seholars—men regularly educated in the uni- 
versities of their country—where they had obtained distinguished honours 
and the highest renown. Hence the earlier Feuilleton was distinguished by 
learning, judgment, and al! the higher qualiies of mind. It instrucied as 
weil as amused ; and if it ad a fault at all, it was that it was too learned 
and erudite. But from 1830 to 1935, the old Fewilleton degeuerated in the 
hands of Janin; and from 1835.7 the Roman Feuilleton has become un 
besoin irresiztrble, un exizence impericuse, to use the plirase of itsadmirers. 
Thousands, and hundyeas of thonsands, hang upon the words, ‘/a suite au 
prochain numero.’ Yet, what aller all is this Roman Feuilleton? Itis an 
exaggerated novel or taie, written with a view to effeci--wrih a view to the 
greatest uuuber of readers and advertisements. Tue Presse was the first 
to invent this system—this rank jood for vulgar appetites; and the greatest 
—— in te trade is a man ol colour, Alexander Dumas Davy, who 

srecently assumed the title of Marquis de la Pailietiere. 

Damas is said io have filteen clerks in his manufactory. lt is the busi- 
ness of these fiiteen men to heap together in the shortest possible space, the 


greatest number of startling incidents, toril'ing emotions, and sudden con | 


trasts On and on they toil, a solis oriu usque ad occasum, While the hap- 
Y Marquis touches and re touches, corrects and embeilisnes, throwing in 
re and there a little more of pathos, anor, a litte more of gioomi- 
Ress, or Dow and again a deeper die and hue of guilt, tor a monstrous and 
unnatural spice oi c’ime is, above all, necessary. When the whole is cor- 
rected and shaped tv the most takiog patiern, then Alexander Dumas Davy, 
Marquis de ja Pailleviere, causes one of his sons, ur both, perhaps, to copy 
the whole out in a taic hand, the parcel is Jabelled and ticketed, and irans- 
ferred to the Marquis’s cominissionaire, to deliver as perorder,apd who takes 
it either to the Dujarrier 0; Beauvalton of ihe hour, and the next day, at af! 
évenis within the next week, itis in print. The traders in newspapers are 
satisfied if these produciions procure either readers or advertisements for ihe 
per, and delighied if they procure voth, while the Marquis de la Pailletiere 
is contenied if he receives from bis 30,000 to his 60,000 irencs a year, as the 
case may be. S‘his system has been the ruin ol journalism and literature. 
Nothing is demanded bui to produce the ariicle quickly to suit the pressing 
wants ol the day. No style is necessary, no cousisience or cohercacy, nu 
study of the human hea’ or human heart. All that is required is melo- 
dramatic situation, bustle, incideat, &c. ‘There is much aoise and no work, 
which was exactly the effect produced by Addison’s Trunkmaker. The 
pen of the writer is subservient to the gieedy spirit of speculation, The 
tale or the novel is constructed, not ater jite or naiuze, but made only to sell, 
_ AS a consequence the public tasie becomes daily more vitiated. ‘The rel 
ish jor the serious, the matured, the natural, is lost There mus: be hoiror 
heaped ov horror; and ao novel or tale will now be popular thal does not 
contain a due iniusion of adultery, incest, puisuning, or pamicide. The 
Presse, by the hands of Dujarrier, used to pay, and by the hands of his suc 
Cessor still pays, pearly 300 lranes a-day for feuilie‘uns labrivated after this 
fashion, to Alexauder Duioas Davy, Marquis de ta Pailletiere, George Sand, 


Frederic Soulé, aud Honoré Prosper Betzac, Mountains of trash are in | 


consequence producec, ‘i'o the authors, in so far as money is concerned, it 
is profiable trash. The men sack bushelsfuil of money, but they make a 
shipwreck of name and fame. A career is given to the wildest and most 
rambling {ancies ; aad the most exact and idiomatic of languages ceases to 
be either exact, idiomatic, or grammatical in the hands of these literary 
tradesinen. 

Yet, with all their gains, the newspaper romancers of the Presse and the 
Epoqne are for toe most pari penniless. Though some of them make their 
60,000 trancs a-year, yet their expenditure is always nearly double, and of- 
ten quacropie their mcome. They live, like the roves of the Regeni Or- 
Jeans, like tho Broglies, the Braucas, the Rirons, the Canillaes, tue Noces, 
the Richelieus, the Duclos, &«. Mach of them has his Mesdames Para. 
berie, de Phalaris, Emelie de i Opeca, bis Lievenve, or his Lola Montes, 
To see the horses, and carriages, and livery servants of these men, to enies 
their houses fille! with costly rurniiure, pictures, &c., one would think they 
were descended fiom the Montmoreucys and Mortemaris, : 

Yoor friend in the last Regina, however, bas Jone the father of Alexandre 
Damas ap injustice 
era], but a mau of pure French blood. descended of the Davys de la Paille- 
tiere of the Pays de Caux in Normandy. There was no more disting rieh- 
ed officer ia the Freach army. 
markable at St. Beroard, Mont Cenis, Mantua, Neumark, and ferixen But 
his son Alexandre is a mulatto, his motber being a native of Gurdaloune 
{or St, Domingo}, and a romancer in more senses than 1 ; for thouzh born 
on the 21th July, 1802, he solemnly d.clared before tne Cour d’Assizes at 
Rouen he was only twenty-four years of age, ‘though he was at the moment 
he made the declaration in his forty fourth year. But Monie-Crisio tinma: 
With all his toliies and fanlts—and their name is Legion,—-is a modest and 
humble waa, thouga he drives his coach-apd-fuur, compared wih Honoié 
Balzac. This mao, who is now in his forty-seventh year. came to Paris 
#X-and-tweuty years ago, where he obtained the brevet of printer. He 
had pot been in business above a year, when he /aiiedintrade. From 1$27 
to 1829 he predaced various anonymous romances, deservedly forgoucn 


Bu‘ in 1830 his Flemish finishing was relished by the Jourgeoise, who had | 


triamphed in the three days. ‘Eugenie Grandet le Medecin de Campagne,’ 
Les Scenes de ja Vie Privée de la Vie Parisienne,’ and ‘ De la Vie de Pro- 


vince,’ obtained immense success, and procared for the autor consi erable 


sams of money. Rebold the unknown Tourangeau of 1800, the broken- 


down printer of the Rue St. Andre des Arcs ia 1831 and 1832 transiormed 


'nto an elegaa‘, with all the airs of a graud seigneur, driving bis cabriole 
Sporting his cane, wortb 2 (00 francs, nourishing a furmilable pair of mous 
tachios, ma 


year. 


For ten years Honoré was at everything in the ring; but at length, hav- 


Mg Writien bimee!{ cut, he is now entirely 


li is a Dovel or tale, writien in | 


The father, though a genere!, was not a mulatio ¢en- | 


His bravery and gallant bearing were re- | 


j  MAIDIaining a tigre, a valei de chambre, and a matire d’hotel; keep- 
hg 40 English mistress, and expending at ieast 100 OU0 Irancs, or L. 4.000 a- 


sapplanved by Sue, aad bas fed ; 





to Italy, overwhelmed with debts and liabilities, the tenth part of which he 
will never bo enabled to pay. But without the Feuilletou of Girardin and 
Cassagnac, Balzac could never have run this mad and foolish career ; with- 
out the abase of the Feuilleton, he never could have indul the whims 
and tancies of a diseased and morbid vanity, or lived the life of a prince 
and a financier. Who have lowered and perveried the Feuilleton? The 
Presse and the Epoque, Girardin and C vac. Who have contributed 
to produce the scenes which our common friend in Reoina deplores, and 
properly castigates? Cussagnac and Girardin. Duels there are—always 
have been—in Paris, and duels there always will be in Paris so long as 
France ie France. But duels a propos de rien; duels, taking their origin 
in base cupidity or mercantile rivalry, are a creation of the Presse and 
Epoque, and the Roman Feuilleton. 

As to the French actresses, my dear Oxiver, there is much to be said in 
extennation of their lightness and follies, and I am not the man to break 
these butterflies on a wheel. In the midst of suciety, French actresses live 
like parias. By common consent their profession is depreciated and dis- 
credited. When they bear an honest or respected name, they are obliged 
to change it into vul, ville, or saint, not to diahenour or Capen their fami- 
lies. But who that has ever been behind the scenes of a F'rench provincial 
theatre. or that in Easter week has seen French provincial actresses come 
up iv dozens from all corners of France to the coffee-house in the Rue de 
UArbre Sec to seek metropolitan engagements, declaiming, singing, danc- 
ing, pour se vendre al’ euchere cu au rabais, can wonder at the scene at 
the Trois Freres? Till the bad eminence, however, of Girardin, Cassag- 
nac, and Co., the press of Paris did not go behind the scenes in search of 
mistresses ; and even during their predominance, it is only the scum and 
dregs of the press that aspire to the ancient privileges of the gentilhommes 
de la chambre de rvi. 


Frauce by these deplorable examples. The Bertinus, the De Sacys, the 
Chasles, the St. Marc Giraidins, the Fleurys, the Fauchers, the saint Beu- 
ves, are men as learned and as respectable as are to be found in any coun- 
try ; and you may rest assured the better portion of the French press— 
the Debats, the Constitutionnel, the Siecle, and te Revue des Deux Mon- 
des, &c.,—are all anxious to rescue themselves from the opprobrium of 
being considered as persons of the stamp of the Girardins aud Cassagnacs, 
of the Dajarries and Beauvallons. 

Forgive me for trespassing ou you at such length, but it is right the case 
of respectable and learned men should be distinguished, as the lawyers in 
my day used to say, from the case of the scamps, of the scum of liierature 
and politics. Beware in England of the Rowan Feuilleton. If you ever 
allow romancers, jesters, or novelists to usurp the place held in your Times 
and Chronicle by serious and solid political writers, adieu to respectability 
—adieu aiso to the liberty of the English press. 

I remain, my dear Oxrver, your faithful and sincere friend, 
Bensamin Brunt, 
3encherman and Trencberman of the Inner Temple. 
a 


SHiscellancous. 


PROVIDENCE. 

The tollowing beautiful sonnet, from the Italian of Filicaia, is taken from 
an old volume of the Examiner, when under the editorship of Leigh 
Hunt :— . 

Just as a mother, with sweet, pious face, 
Yearns towards her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 
Takes this apon her knees, that on her feet ; 
And while trom actions, looks, complaints, pretences, 
She learns thew feelings and (heir various will, 
To this a look, to tha: a word, dispenses, 
And whetber stern or smiling, loves them still ;— 
So Providence for us, high, infivite, 
Makes our necessi'ies its watchful task, 
Hearkens w all our prayers, helps all our wants, 
And even if it denies what seems our right, 
Either denies because ’twould have us ask, 
Or seems but to deny, or in denying grants, 





| 


FACETLE OF THE BENCH AND BAR. 

One day that Danning (whose exterior graces were by no means com- 
Mensurate with his personal vauity), nad been cross-examining a young 
woman at considerable length upoo ibe age of a person with whom she 
professed herself weil acquainted, he asked her, ‘ How old do you take me to 

e? aud was considerably dumb{oundered by her promptly replying, to the 
| universal laughter of a crowded court, ‘ From your appearance sixty, from 
| your question sixteen 

Sir William Grant was notorious for the reserve and taciturnity under 
the disguise of which he possessed the richest siores of hoarded legal know- 

| ledge Meu of great learning aud research had one day been wrangling in 
; His compauy ior a long time apoa the curstruction of a particular act of 
parliament, and, unavle to agree amoug ‘hemselves, referred the matier to 
| Sir William Grant, who bad noi yet said a word, but apon beiag appealed 
to, summarily ter;winated the discussion by the joliowing acute remark: 

‘The statuie in question has been repealed.’ 

Of a late celebrated chiet-justice it is related, that of the physicians who 
surrounded bis deatn-bed, he with dry bumoar took leave in these terms, 
‘Gentlemen, you are discharged,’ (he words with which from the bencha 

| judge +s accustomes to disuniss a jury. 
| ‘The late Justice « « -, whose pretound attainments were only equalled by 
the urbaniiy and gentleness of his nature, hed by the guileless simplicity of 





his disposition endeared himself to all his professional brethren, amongst | 


whom, until his elevation to the bench, he had been designaied by a friendly 
and familiar nickoume, At a banquet given in celebration of his atiaining 
the judicial dignity, apon returning thavks vo the company tor diinking his 
hesiih, the new judg» expressed a modest hope that ‘in court at least, they 
would thenceforth o0 longer call him Joey.’ 

Presiding in bis turn at a protracted September session of the Old Bailey, 
ja time of the year when the sports of the field possessed for him much 
greater attractions than judicia! avocations, some civic dignity asked 
Jadge ‘when he expected to leave tuwn tor the shoviing season: 
‘J am not likely to «ill any tiing this year but these gaol birds,’ was the 
whispered reply. 

A jormer clerk of Justice had committed suicide in his mas- 
ter’s chambers. A successor to thar office bad applied fora short leave of 
absence in order to get married, and received permission in these terms:— 
‘You may go--you may take a wife—you will hang yourself, I have no 
| doubt you wi!l,—but it you do so, do not hang yoursell in my chambers.’ 
When disencambered of the toi!s and trappiogs of office, Judge + + - 
| loved to pursue the country recreations with the independence of a private 
} Zeatleman Being one day out partridge shooting, and seeking shelter from 
| @ passing showez: in the tap room of a lite country ina, be was recognised 

by an atiorney, and accosted by his tile of ‘ my lord.’ ‘1 am not my lord 

here, damn you,’ was the brief reply. 

‘ * was speaking to Sir with much complacency of a 

| lately purchased estaie, and in his newly awakened tasic for agricultural 

pursuits, dilated et some length upon his farm and pigs. ‘ Stick to the fee 
farm and guinea pigs,’ interrupted the other.— Dolman s Magazine. 


ony 











MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 


Some years since, in the munth of January, a poor young Jewess was on 
the Boulevard des {laliens, seeking to excite public attention and pity, by 
siigitg ina plaintive strain ‘I'he sky was of a cold white hue, a frosty 
, aud cu ting wind fixed on the ground a thick fall of snow, and the little 

songstress, scarecly seven years old, was shivering in her thin garmenis. 

Alas! po sympathy arrested the listeners, and the girl sang sorrowfully 

ig the open air, thinking of her family in poverty and want. 

Adistinogaished mus:cian happened to pass. He heard a harp,thena 
song, clear and pure, the Words so accentuated and so teelingly expressed, 
| that at last he slackened nis eteps, thea he stopped, and when ihe young girl, 

breathing on her cold fiagers, eli oui a woodea bowl, be gave her a piece 
of silver, aod eu:ered inio conversation : 

Masician —* My child, what master taught you to sing thas ? 

Girl.—* Nobody, sir, t have learnt ihe best way i contd.’ 

Musicisn.—* Bat where have you acquired those airs which have given 
; Me such pleasure, and which I do not know ? 

} Gul.—* Indeed, sir, a lile everywhere. When I go in the streeis, I lis- 
ten to the ladies and gentlemen who sing; I try to catch the airs aod words, 
and { afterwards arrange them in the hest way 1 can.’ 

At this moment 2 prolonged shivering, and a sweet little ‘ace, which the 
rold con'racted without the power of makiog it ugly, toacbed the pity of 
hia excellent man, who became so mach attached to the juvenile prodigy, 

| thai he offered to give hera musical education ‘You are very cold,’ be 


! 


’ said to her, with a voice that bad already consoled her, because it iuspired 


her with confidence. * Ob! yes, sir,’ 2aswered the poor child, with modesty ; 
aod then in a low tone she added,* but | am more havgry tban cold.’ 
hese words touching the heart of the benevolent musician, he conducted 
j the sil, and gave ber refreshment, prucared ber clothes, aud atterwarde 
| gave ner lessons in singidg, 


This worthy man died, and tbe young girl, named Bache! Felix, feeling 





No, my dear Otiver, you mast not judge of the press or the literatare of 
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a decided tase forthe theatre, after long and tedious labours made a suc- 
cessful debut at the Theatre Francais. 
Her triamph soon became brilliant. Crowds pressed to hear her. The 
most elegant drawing-rooms solicited the honour of receiving her, and the 
reatest personages sought her acquaintance. But in the midst of all this 
omage, success, and riches, the young tragedian never forgot her humble 
origin. She is always surrounded by her aoa and speaks incessantly of 
her early position. Oae winter when cold and want spread great misery 
over the poor of Paris, the mayor of one ot the districts conceived the idea 
of organising a dramatic representation for the benefit of the distressed. 
To insure good results, he addressed Mademoiselle Rachel, to solicit her eo- 
operation in this benevolent work ; and the now illustrious associate of the 
Theatre Francais, recollecting the cold ftom which she had suffered, when 
as a little singer she held her wooden bowl to the passengers, replied to the 
magistrate : ‘ I will play what you desire, since it is for the benefit of the 
poor, Alas, it is only a shorttime since I was poor myself.’ 


JUNE, 


Summer, andstillness! Every joyous bird 
Pours a half-wearied song; the leafy glade, 
Panting with flow’ry tragrance, to its shade 
Invites the way-side wanderer; there is heard 
No sound amid the forest depths, save when 
The rushing streamlet by the breeze is stirred ; 
Or the bee murmurs in the meadows, furred 
With moss and starry flowers; or, from some gien, 
The tired cuckoo lifts a pleasant voice ; 
Or the lone woodlark sings his hidden strain. 
Oh! bid the poor, the lonely one rejoice — 
Upraise him from his penury and pain ; 
That from the choking courts and alleys dim 
He may come forth, and join the universal hymn ! 
Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 


Lievt.-Cotonet Barr, C. B., whose left arm was shattered by a musket 
ball at the battle of Sobraon, and the account of whose death reached us 
by the last overland mail, entered the army as ensign on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, 1825; was promoted to a lieutenancy on the 8th of April, 1826; to 
a captaincy on the 11th of June, 1830; to a majority on the 25th of Au- 
gust, 1843; and to a brevet lieat.-coloneley on the 20th of Apri] 1844. He 
served us adjutant-general atthe battle of Maharajpore, and assisted not 
only in that action, and under the walls of Gwalior, but in the glorious 
victories of Moodkee, Ferozeshab, and Sobraon, where he held the appoint- 
ment of acting adjutant-general of her Majesty’s forces. The following 
extracts from a letter of Major-General Sir Harry Smith, Bat, G. C. B, 
conveying to Colonel Barr's family the intelligence of his death, show how 
highly the services of that gallant officer were appreciated by his superiore. 
Sir Harry’s despatch is dated Camp, Latteala, on the road to Simla:— 

‘Would 1 had a far less painful duty to perform than that of tolling you 
1 have lost one of my dearest and most valuea friends, you a brother—an 
honour to his family, and to his profession, and to his country ! 

‘You will be aware he was severely wounded in the battle of Sobraon; 
the large bone of his left arm was much shattered by a musket ball. It 
was not amputated, and although, while at Ferozepore, we were in constant 
alarm for his welfare, he reached Kussowlee, a hill station near Simia, in 
charge of the very able surgeon of his own regiment, where. it appears, 
the wound bad sloughed, and the artery must have tecome diseased ; for, 
on the 20th of March last, a violent hemorrhage ensued, and our nobie Mar- 
cus sank under it! 

‘You know the friendship which existed between me and Marcus. I 
know by your letters to him how brothers and sisters can love, Judge, 
therefore, of my incompetency to write all 1 feel; nor can [ attempt to of- 
fer any consolation—no mortal can! Our appeal, trust, and hope is in 
Heaven, where, 1 am sure, he is gone—for he was a ‘ good man’—and 
where we must strive to meet him. 

‘No soldier ever lamented the loes of his friend and comrade more than I 
de. For his ‘future’ | hope in the belief of a Christiau—for the ‘ past’ I 
know nothing in his career to regret. He was a‘man’ in every sense of 
the word—a truly honest and upright Englishinan. Time bad not dimia- 
ished his amiable nationality. He was universally beloved and respected 
throughout India. As a soldier he was pre eminent, aud the tears of sor- 
row rolled down the veteran cheeks of that bravest of men, our command- 
er-in-chief, Sir Hugh — , when we talked of our most valiani comrade 
this day, for yesterday we had good accourts of him, 

‘ When the heart is full, it is eased by pouring forth its contents before a 
friend ; sach is my case when | thus write and dweil upon my painful loss 
to the brothers and sisters who have been so bereaved !’ 


Creoratxa’s Banquets ro Antony.—On her landings [from the Cyd- 
nus] she invited Antony and his generals to a dinner, at which the whole 
of the dishes placed before him were of gold, set with precious stones, 
and the room and the twelve couches were oruameuted with purple and 
761d, On Antony's praising the splendour of the sight, as passing any- 
thing be bad bejore seen, she said it was a trifle, und begged he would 
take the whole of it as a gift from her. The next day he again dined with 
her, and brought a larger number of his friends and generals, add was of 
course startled to see a costliness which made that of the day before seem 
nothing ; and she agaia gave him the whole of the gold upun the table, and 
gave tu each of his friends the couch upon which he sat. These costly 
and delicate dinners were continued every  f and one evening. when 
Aniony playfully blamed her wastefuluess, and said it was not possible to 
fare in a more coatly manuer, she told bim that the dinner of the next day 
should cost ten thousand sestertia, or sixty thousand pounds sterling. This 
he would not believe, and laid her a wager she would fail iu her promise. 
When the day came, the dinner was as grand and dainty as those of the 
former days; but, when Autony called on her to count up the cost of the 
meats and wines, she said that she did not reckoa 'hem, but that she would 
herself banqaet on the ten thousand sestertia. She wore io her ears two 
pearls, the largest known in the world, which, like the diamonds of Earo- 
pean kings, had come to her with her crown and kingdom, and were to- 
gether valued at that large sum. On the servants removing the meats, 
they set before her a glass uf vinegar, and she took one of these pearls from 
her ear and dropped it iuto the glass, and when dissolved drank it off.— 
Plaucus, one of the guests, whu had been made judge of the wager, suatch- 
ed the other from the Queen’s ear, and saved it from being drank ap like 
the first, and then declared that Antony had los: bis bet. The pearl which 
was saved was afterwards cat in two, and mate iuto a piarof earrings for 
the statue of Venus in the Pantheou at Romy; and the fame of the wager 
may be said to have made the two balf pearls at least as valuable as the 
two whole ones.—Sharpe’s History of Egypt. 

Remarkasle Deatu or a Tiger.—A magnificent royal tiger, forming 
part of a travelling menagerie at the fair at Metz has recently met with 
its death in a very curious way. In consequence of the b.ows of a whip 
or stick received in its youth, it had near the jaw two wens of some 
size, which no one ever thought of removing, till a veterinary surgeon 
of Metz proposed to perform this perilous operation. The offer having 
been accepted by the proprietor of the menagerie, the tiget was se- 
curely fastened down by chains and ropes. The pour animal submitted to 
this unaccustomed manc@uvre with much quietness; bat on the operator 
entering the cage with his knife, and attempting to perfurm the operation, 
the tiger was seized with such extreme rage, that being unable to burst his 
bonds, congestion of the brain ensued, aad he expired ina few seconds, 
The town has purchased his remains for its cabinet of natural bistory, 

Mentact Darkness.—Prerarep To Dir.—A few days since. the sextoa 
of a parish church on the Cootinesof Nottiaghamsnire, hoary with ago, aac 
cn a bed of death, being waited upon by a taly of the village, with a view 
to miuister to his spiriual comfort. was asked ainongs' oher questions, uf 
he was prepared for a future state? to which he replied, * Yes, Lam: Mr. 
W—— has promised me a coffia; the clergyman says he’! bury me for 
pothing ; and your man said you'd give me the buns; and [ thiak that's 
being well prepared.’ The lady’s surprise may be beter conceived thar 
expressed.—-Notlingham Mercury. 

ADVICE 7O SPINSTERS. 
BY AN ELDERLY FLIRT. 
Ladies, pray have severa) lovers, 
Perjury is man’s delight ; 
But for flirting how, the rovers, 
Can we make them keep their plight ? 
How they flatter, tease, and coax as, 
Yet a hint about ‘ the day’ 
Proves at once they want to hoax us: 
Marriage frighiens then away. 


Should you be an heiress, gracious f 
What eternal love they swear: : 
But when they find a purse More spacious, 
Love ‘ eternal’ melis 10 arr. 
Flirts they call ovr sex, the creatures! 
Masters of ali sorts of arts; 
First, in flirting, they're oor \eachers, 
Then would break their pupils’ hearts. 
—Ovur Owe Times 
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KRupevial Parliament. 


House of Commons, June 10th. 
BUILDING-SITES FOR THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Mr. FOX MAULE moved the second reading of his bill for compelling 
landowners in Scouaud to grant sites for building charches— — h 

The bill is a strung remedy for a great grievance. It was with muc } ed 
juctance he proposed it; but no alternative was presented, ris sllect 
means to accomplish the end having failed. The House wou oat come 
the events of May, 1842. In that year, one-third of the people of pe ve 
separated from the Established Church, Fout hundred and seven 0 wre = 
ministers resigned livings, worth to themselves and their follies non —_ 
of two millions of money; and more than two thousand lay office: ra se » 
followed in the train of their ministers, By the liberality of their ‘ none 
ting brethren, the Free Church congregations in towns were — rn 
with the use oi places of worship tll edifices had been erected for ben 
selves, but in country districts, many landowners had refused tu gran aT 
for churches, thus compelling the adherents of the free Cnarch to hagen 
meetings tor public worship, and the dispensation of the sacraments, 
gravel-pits, upon the sea-shore, on the mountain-tops, and even on high- 
roads. He regretted tu be obliged to bring belore the House — eS 
those land-owners who had actec im so harsh a manner towards a dec 

igi ld begin with Lord Macdonald; on whose 
and religious people. He wou gi Sigh tere 
states there were not tewer than 4,000 Free Church adherents, but who re- 
prover to grant sites. Sir James Riddell had acted in the same manner i 
so had Lords Moray, Ailsa, Cawdor, and Forbes. The Duke of 5 _ 
cleuch had adopted ine same course; a circumstance the more my ee 
looking at the great regard he had paid to the feelings and wishes of the 
le when called upoa to exercise his church-patronage. Since the dis- 
a <A however, the Duke had refused to grant sites; and had not even 
aenied to reply to the remonstrances addressed to him on the subject ; 
although one of the remonstrants was Dr. Chalmers, a clergyman whom 
the Duke at an early period of jife had consulted as to ‘he mabner in which 
his right of presentation to churches should be exercised. The Duke of 
Richmond had acted more liberally : he had offered twelve sites; eleven ot 
which had been at ouce accepted, but the twellth being at too great a dis- 
tance from the congregation, and the surrounding population Roman Cath- 
olic, was declined, and the Dake refused to grant 4 more convenient one. 

As showing the opinion of a distinguished foreign divine on the treatment 
experienced by the Free Church from the landowuers ot Scotland, Mr. 
Maule quoted the published opinion of Dr. Merle D'Aubigne, character- 
izing that treatment as the grussest intolerance and the fiercest religious 

rsecution. As showing the important and influential status occupied by 
the Free Church in Scotland, he adduced the following statistics. In the 
year 1843 it consisted of 470 ministers, who seceded, with about 500 con- 
gregations in all. Since that period, it had increased to 831 congregations, 
regularly organized, with many churches and ministers; although pos- 

sessed of no other means of supporting ministers than by the voluntary do- 
nations ol the congregations themselves, and such of the congregatious as 
were not yet supplied with ministers ready to receive such as migat be ap- 
pointed overthem. Since 1843, that poor country, by une-third of its pop- 
ulation, had sabser:bed for ecclesiastical purposes a sum which would, i 
all were reckoued together, amount to 1,100,0007. They had already built 
six hundred churches, forty were in process of erection, and many more 
would be commenced in the course of the present year. They had laid out 
122,000/. for manses; Of which they had built 191. They had established 
no fewer than 558 piaces of education, They had engaged forty-iour teach- 
ers, at 207, a year salary ; forty-one at 15/.; they had 273 teachers at sala- 
ries of 101. a year, and 200 at no salary at all. And he should observe, 
that they did not give a sectarian education, but a moral, religious, and 
general good one, to all those who chose to come within their pale. They 
were also about to establish a college, which he hoped would be one oi the 
public ornaments of the city of Edinburgh. To that undertaking twenty- 
one individuals bad subscribed the magnificent sum of 21,0u0/.; and it had 
been placed in the hands of one ot the firstarchiteetsin Scoiland, Mr. Play- 
fair. Such was the body for which he asked the interference of the 
House. 

The house had not refused to grant compulsory power to take land for 
the purposes of roads and railways ; and he did not see why a similar power 
should be wiihhelu as regarded sites for churches. He would be satisfied 
so place in the hands of a public officer powers similar to those given by 
Lord Roseberry’s Act He wished that the site for the church should be 
chosen, not within an inconvenient distance ot the Established Church; and 
instead of the power given under Lord Roseberry’s Act to alienate the prop- 
erty, he merely sougni ts make the alienation compulsory. He begged the 
House to coasiver whether it would be better to give che puwer suggested 
by him to a public officer, who would be responsible wiih the Government 
anc to the puolic, and to take the quarter of an acre, or half an acre, or at 
most two acres, which would be required for the site of a church, from a 
proprietor; or to accept as the othel alteruative, the engendering among tl.e 
people ot ill feeling and animosity, of hostility to the Goverament and iand- 
ed proprietors. It the House did not meet the evil, and + ip in the bud the 
cause of discontent, it would so extend as to place his country in the same 
position as a neighvouring country, and to make Scotland as discontented as 

reland 
' Sir JAMES GRAHAM approached the subject this second time with 
very great pain— 7 

He had no hesitation in saying, that he regarded the secession which took 
place in 1842 as a great national calamity. He would assertalso, that per- 
secution on the part of any Chrisiian establishment is noi only contrary to 
its interest, but disgracefui to it. Mr. Maule had quoted several instances 
in which sites for churches had been refused; but they were comparatively 
few in number. He had failed to make out a case of extreme necessity. 
He had admitted that there wasa very general disposition on the part of land- 
owners to wait aud see whether the disruption which had taken place might 
not be of short duration, aud whether a reconciliation might not be hoped 
for; and Sit James would contend that the landed proprietors were not to 
blame for not considering those differences in the first instance as permanent 
ones. ‘But subsequent events have altered the face of things, and the right 
honourable gentleman has himself admitied that in many instances the op- 
position first given has been withdrawn.’ 

Mr MAULE—“ I said ‘some’ instances, not ‘ many.’ ” 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM—‘ At all events, the result is, that the opposition 
of many landed proprietors had been softened without the interposition of 
the law; and I have no doubt that with the progress of time their objections 
will become still fewer.’ 

Mr. Maule had made particular reference to the Duke of Buccleuch; and 
admitted that the Duke exercised his church patronage in a manner which 
showed that he was actuated by the sole desire of promoting the spiritual 
welfare ol the people. Mr. Maule had also told an anecdote of an interview 
which had taken place between the Duke and Dr. Chalmers upon that very 
subject. ‘ With regard to Dr. Chalmers, I never can hear his name mention- 
ed without expressing the oride which I feel at enjoying his frieudship and 
the veneration | leel for his character. My feelings towards him are those 
of warm respect and veneration.’ Now, when two such characters as the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Dr. Chalmers meet under such circumstances as 
those detailed, can it be believed that some peculiar cause did not exist— 
must there not, in fact, have been some cause at work io account tor the 
Duke of Bacc.euch having left so long unanswered the leiter of Dr. Chal- 
mers? With pain, he said, he believed there were two causes. The Iree 
Church had exhibited feelings of implacable animosity to the Established 
Church. ‘ Their cry with regard to that church bas been, “down with 1, 
down with it!” Wou must make some allowance for the feelings excited by 
this condact.’ 

There is another reason: the ministers of the Free Church, in those lo 
calities in which the landed proprietors had chosen to exhibit their displea- 
sure by refasing sites for churches, have given way to their bitterest leel- 
ings, and have ased their influence on public occasions in opposition to, and 
have denounced in what [ must cal! most unjustifiable language, those pro- 
prietors who have so refused them. It is bat natural that this ill-feeling 
sbould actand re-act, aod anger be thus mutually engendered, This is tue 





true explanation why a man so kind, so generous, so dispoeed to conciliate 
the good wishes of those around him, should have so acted as the right hon- | 
ourable gentleman bas described. But after all, the right honourable gea- | 
tleman has mentioned only eleven or twelve proprietors who nave refused 
to grant sites; aud then we must bear in mind what the body for whom he 
speaks has done. He tells us that they have already built 600 churches. that | 
40 more are in progress of erection, and that they have raised funds to the 
amount of £1,101) 000. There are only, | believe, about 1,100 parish church- 
es in all Scutland ; #0 that already have the Seceders built more than half 
the number ot parish-churches; whilst they are progressing with others, 
and are possessed of ample funds, numbers of ministers, and large congre- | 
gations. My own firm opinion is, that, under all the circumstances, onless 
you interfere strongly and uanecessarily with the people, — peace | 
will be shortly established, and all that can be desired will be effected. If 
such powera us the bill confers be granted, no reasou can be shown why 





they should not be extended to England and Ireland. By the bill, howev- ' for the hour and a speech for posterity [hear, 


er, & power is taken, restricted to the Presbyterian sect of Scotland, to take 
by force of law four acres and a half of land. If you take from the pro- 
prietors of the soil four acres and a half of land for one sect, why are you 
not, on the same principle, to allow the same power to other sects? ‘The 
Sherifi, according to the statement of my right honourable friend, is to de- 
cide upon the spot; and as it usually happens that the parish-church is in 
the most convenient and populous district, he will generally fix upon some 
four acres and a half contiguous to the parish-church. What, then, will you 
be doing by this bill? You will be raising and creating a sort of Babel of 
Dissent ; bringing the whole, as it were, into a centre or focus of fierceness, 
in order, as it seems to me, to discourage rather than to promote a spirit of 
Christian peace and good-will. I believe that the evils of religious strite 
would be both augmented and aggravated. I do not see why my right hon- 
ourable friend-should press us now to take this step, which he admits is 
without precedent, ok for which he cannot find even any analogy in exist- 
ing statates.’ Sir James concluded by moving that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS rose to speak in defence of religious toleration and 
freedom of conscience— é 

Why withhold the right of freedom of conscience from the proprietor of 
the soil? Sir Robert would assert, that the refusals complained of had arisen 
from a high sense of conscientiousduty. Conscience was as dear to those 
land« wnera who had declined to grant sites as it was to Dr. Chalmers and 
Dr. Candlish. If the claim demanded be conceded, it could not be refused 
to any other sect. He objected that the seceders from the Scotch Church 
had not gone into the dark places of the earth, where religious light was 
most needed and least atforded ; but they had generaily placed their tem- 
ples as near as possible in juxtaposition with the churches they had aban- 
doned, as if for the purpose of drawing congregations from the old church 
to the new one. The question was, whether Parliament would permit per- 
sons, on the ground of religious toleration as they asserted, but of religious 
intolerauce as he maintained, to exturt, under pretext of law, property 
from individuals for the purpose of erecting buildings for the promulgation 
of doctrines to which those individuals were conscientiously opposed. 

Mr. BANNERMAN, about half-past five o’clock, moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM hoped that it might now be concluded. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said that ihat was impossible: various Members 
wished to speak, aud he could vot allow to go unanswered some of the 
points and accusations of Sir James Graham. Five-and-twenty minutes 
could not be sufficient. k 

The debate was adjourned to the following Wednesday. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL AND MR. CANNING. 


House of Commons, June 15, 

Mr. D'ISRAELI in speaking of the’ attack made on a furmer evening by 
Lord George Bentinck on Sir Robert Peel, relative to the conduct of the lat- 
ter towards his uncle Mr. Canning, said : ; 

The noble lord, speaking from circumstances, and remembering his early 
position in public lite, when he occupied the humblest political ottice which 
ne could fill under a great minister, to whom he was bound by the nearest 
and the dearest ties, stated that the right bon. gentleman had hunted to 
death Mr. Canning. He stated that in the,year 1827 the right hon. gentleman 
admitted, or rather announced that in the year 1825 he had informed Lord 
Liverpool that what was then called the Catholic question must be setiled, 
that it wasno longer possible to resist those claims, and that if the ques- 
tion must be settled even by him leaving office he would advise the sacri- 
fice. The noble lord, remembering the conduct of the right hon. geatle- 
man in 1827 to sir. Canning, knowing its effect upon the career and pro- 
bably upon the life of Mr. Canning, and taking up the position laid down by 
the hon. gentleman himselt,—that it is base in a minister to conceal a 
change of his opinions,—put to him this qaestion—‘ How is it that you,— 
having in 1825 changed your Opipions un the Catholic question, having in 
1827 avowed or rather announced that change, were recently in this house 
and used arguments with reference to the services of Mr. Canning which 
have never been forgotten?’ The right hon. gentleman made an answer to 
the question which | need not now recapitulate 3 but if L donot recapi- 
tulate his answer, it is not that 1 wish to be unfair, but because it must be 
fresh in the recollection of ali who hear me. Quoting briefly the reply of 
the right hon. gentleman, he said that in 1829 (not of course denying the 
communication with Lord Liverpool), when he announced that communi- 
cation to the House of Commons, he stated nothing more than what he ex- 
pressed in 1827, in the preseuce of Mr. Canning himself. Now, I wish to 
read a passage in justice to the righthon. gentleman. It is a remarkable 
circumstance. The house will recollect that the noble Jord accused the 
right hon. geutleman of having, in 1829, acknowledged or rather announced, 
that he bad changed his opinion on the Catholic question in 1825. It is re- 
remarkable that the right hon. gentleman never read the speech of 1829, in 
which that announcement was made. He did read the speech of 1827, 
made in the presence of Mr. Canning ; but it is, | repeat, remarkable that 
he never referred to the speech of 1829, to which the noble lord had allud- 
ed as containing the great anouncement which constituted the only ques 
tion before tbe house. The position of the right hon. gentleman then was 
this—that in 1829 he only said in this house what, in 1827,he had said in 
the presence vf Mr. Canning. Now, I want to read the speech of the 
right hon. geutleman in 1829, because it is one in which we allege one of 
the greatest and most important admissions in modern political history is 
contained. The right hon. gentleman referred to that speech of 1829, but 
he never read it—he only read the speech of 1827. I have thought it due 
to him, therefore, to read a passage from the more recent one. This is the 
passage, as I find itin Hansard, and the question is too important to 
require that I should apologise far troubling the house with this extract. 
The hon. gentleman said— So far as my own course withregard to this ques- 
tion is concerned (here some confusion arose, and cries of ‘ hear, hear,’ 
were mingled wiih calls for order.) Mr. D' Israeli continued addressing 
the opposition benches—Well, what is it you wish to hear ? 

The right hon. baronet said in 1829,—‘ So far as my own course with 
regard to this question is concerned, it is the same that suggested itself to 
my mind in the yeat 1825, when | was his Majesty's priacipal minister for 
the Home Department ; and when I found a large majority against me on 
this question—when I saw such large numbers arrayed against me—L felt 
my position to be untenable ; aud the question being one of paramount im- 
portance to the country, I sought to be relieved from office. I stated to 
Lord Liverpool, who was then at the head of the adminstration, that it was 
my anxious wish to be relieved from the responsibilities uf office.’ Now, 
sir, I perfectly admit that this bears out what the right hon. gentleman 
stated in his reference to this subject. Nor did he say anything in 1829 
which he had not said in 1827 in the presence of Mr. Canning; but certain- 
ly this is at variance with what many persons have heard from intimate 
friends of Mr. Canning, and members of this house, and those who were 
mombers of it at the time when the speech of 1829 which was ref2rred to 
by the noble lord was made. Lam making no charge against the right hon, 
geatleman, but I say it isa garbled, a misstated, or, to use the softer lan- 
guage of this house, a mutilated reportol the speech. Now it so happened 
that in those days there were two reports made of what occurred in parlia- 
ment. There was not only Hansard, which was published at long inter- 
vals, and in which the speeches were generally corrected by those who de- 
livered them, but there was also the‘ Mirror of Parliament,’ in which were 
taken down in short-hand, by the most skilful short-hand writers, most 
of them men of education and intelligence, reports of everything which oc- 
curred in Parliament which were published every three days. 

Now, in the first place, £ will call the attention of the house to what, b 
the Mirror of Par.iameat, the right honourable gentleman said in that fa- 
mous speech of 1829. It begins in the same words as the other report. ‘So 
far as | am personally concerned | beg to say my Own coarse upon this 


' question is the same as that which suggested itselfte my mind when, in 


1825, being Minisier for the Home Department, | found myself in a minor- 
ity on a division apon the Catholic question. 1 felt, looking at the number 
of those who divided against me, that my position as minister was unten- 
able. Ithought it was no longer advisable that 1 should remain charged 
wi h the administration of affairs, and | immediately asked to be relieved 
from the responsibility of office. I stated to Lord Liverpool, then at the 
head of the government, that in consequence of the decision against me by 
the cuuntry, through the voice of its representatives, the time was come 
when something with respect to the Catholics, in my opinion, ought to be 
done (hear, hear]; and that I ought to be relieved trom the duties of office, 
from the responsibility of which [ was anxious to be relieved’ [hear, hear. ] 


Now there are 65 words in this report; there are 33 in the corrected report 


of Hansard. The words lett out are, ‘1 stated to Lord Liverpool, then atthe 
head of the government, that in consequence of the decision against me by 
the country, through the voice of its representatives, the time was come when 
something with respect to the Caib lics, IN My opinion, ought to be done.’ 


Bui that was only the commencement, Honourable gentlemen may under- 
stand that, though you may alier your speeches you cannot alter speeches 
made in debate in reply. There may be two Versions of a speech—a speech 














u hear.] So it as u 
that occasion. A very eminent genileman then at 1. head of a party that 
had also been betrayed [hear, hear]—at the head of the Protestant patty, 
and who has since been a member of her Majesty’s government, answered 
the speech made by the right honourable gentleman as it appears in the 
Mirror of Parliament, but not as it appears in Hansard. That gentleman 
then used this language :—‘If, sir, it at that time appeared that the policy of 
conceding the Catholic question were clear to the right honourable gentle- 
man, I say that in justice to himself—in justice to his country—in justice to 
Mr. Canning, who was the able, werlul, and consistent advocate of that 
question, he ought to have conceded iv’ (hear, hear.) But listen turther— 
* if the right honourable gentleman had, as he now says, discovered in 1826 
that the question ought to be conceded, I ask 


1 { why did he not think so in 
1827, when Mr. Canning was in office, and give him his support when the 
supposed difference between him and Mr. Canning upon that question had 


obtained tor him unqualified support from those who only differed with him 
on that one point, which I confess to have been the case with myself?’ Why, 
sir, that was the very memorable speech—that was the speech still well re- 
membered as that in which Sir Edward Knatzhbull used the words ‘ nus- 
quam tuta fides’ | hear, hear). That was a speech which appealed to the 
passions of the house, and which strongly expressed the feelings of the 
speaker. ‘The right honourable gentleman was obliged to notice that speech, 
and, in a certain way, he parried that attack, but the right honourable gen- 
theman never noticed the passage | have read [hear, hear]. He never de- 
nied he had made that proposal to Lord Liverpool in 1825, though Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull repeated it. He admitted the guilt, if it were guilt, and it 
is only in 1846 that he vindicates himself {rom the charge, by referring toa 
different speech, and quoting a report which I have proved is not correct 
[hear, hear]. 

I have aright to sappose that the speech which appeared in Hansard 
was by authority. It is headed ‘Roman Catholic Disabilities, March 5, 
1829,’ and in a note appended there are the words ‘ inserted with the per- 
mission and approbation of Mr. Secretary Peel’ [prolonged cheers]. Sir, I 
bave inquired, add have been informed that the report in the Mirror of Par- 
liament, to which I have referred, was by Mr. Barrow, one of the most fin- 
ished short-hand reporters, and a man of educatien and intelligence. But 
it isthe speech of Sir Edward Knatchbull that throws all the light on the 
debate, and would alone prevent any imputation upon Mr. Barrow, if any 
were made as to incorrectness. However, I had the discretion to refer toa 
report of the speech in one of the most eminent of the public papers of the 
time ; and | find in the Times of March 6, 1829, a report in which it is said 
‘ the right honourable gentleman declared that he stated to Lord Liverpool, 
then at the head of her Majesty’s government, that, in his opinion, the time 
had come when something with respect to the Catholics ought to be done, 
and that he should be relieved from the daties of office.’ It appears also in 
this ceport that the right honourable gentleman had stated that, ‘ in his opin- 
ion, the time had come when something with respect to the Catholics ought 
to be done.’ Now I think it unnecessary to offer any more evidence to the 
house. I do it in vindicatiun of my noble friend who has not the power of 
speaking again in this debate [hear, hear}. I thought that means might have 
been devised by which he could have again addressed the house; but he 
told me he thought it was impossible [hear, hear}. 1 have not quoted that 
which I have read as authority. It is an anonymous publication ; but there 
are anonymous publications which really bear more authority than many 
which carry the name upon the title-page. [I may mention, for exa 9 
the volume I hold in my hand—the Edinburgh Review or the Quarter! 
Review. These are works in which the articles are written by men emi- 
nent in public life, who are cognisant of all that is said and done in public 
life. There are cabinet ministers on both sides of the house who have writ- 
ten in those works. I couid put my finger upon men who have sat in the 
cabinets of their Sovereign, and who have written in such works. I know 
with respect to one of (hem, that articles in it were written by men who 
were prime ministers, and that Mr. Canning himelf was a contributor. 

Now, in the year 1827, there was a political article on the state of parties 
in the Edinburgh Review, written by one who could not be easily misled 
as tu political transactions in which he had himself taken part. In this 
article the writer gives a character of the right hon. gentleman which L 
shall not read (hear, and a laugh). It is not a very favourable one (renew- 
ed laughter), The wriier says:—‘ Sir Robert Peel at that time told Mr. 
Canning in the House ot Commons, that his reason for opposing the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Canoing was grounded solely upon Mr. Canning’s 
well-known opinions in favour of the Roman Catholics, yet at that very 
moment Sir R Peel had in his writing-desi the letter which he had address- 
ed two years before to Lord Liverpool, in which he stated that in his opinion 
the time was come when the measure of Roman Catholic relief ought to be 
conceded, and in which he proposed that he should retire trom office whilst 
it was carrying through (hear, hear). I say that is not any anonymous 
work; it is the Edinburgh Review, which is one of the most celebrated 
works of this age, aud much read by every person in the highest society, 
and it has never received any contradiction. The right hon. gentleman 
has said there was no misconception between him and Mr. Canning ; that, 
in 1827, when he rose and made that explanation, Mr. Canning res- 
ponded to him in a manner which did not look as if he were hunting him 
to death, We are all familiar with what Mr. Canning said on that occa- 
sion, when he was deserted by most ot his colleagues. He offered some 
compliments to the right hon, gentleman, who, though he lost him, did not 
seem inclined to give him immediate hustility. ‘That was said, L think, on 
the 1st ot May; and that is the character which the right hon gentleman 
has referred us to in clearance of his own character. It was said when 
there was no expeciation of that which was so soon to follow; for, before 
eight and forty hours had elapsea, Mr. Canning had to express an opinion 
as to the character of the right hon, gentleman, which was far different; for 
within that period of time an opposition had commenced against Mr. 
Canning ina manner that outraged all decency (hear, hear). A party of 
gentlemen, I do not now inquire at whose house they dined, but they, [am 
told, came down to this house—and the right hon gentleman was amongst 
them (hear); a debate was then going on with respect to the shipping inte- 
rest, and on that occasion a late member of the government and a right hon. 
gentleman delivered a speech against Mr. Canning, which, if that gentle- 
man were a parliamentary authority ] might quote, and which certainl 
beats, in intensity of passion, anything ever delivered by Mr. Fox himse 
(hear), Was the right hon gentleman silent? Three days after the right 
hon. gentlemar had received his character for sincerity and candour from 
Mr. Canning, he rose and made a most violent opposition attack upon him 
(hear, hear). Only 48 hours after he had left the government he did this; 
and what then did Mr. Canning say? ‘That ‘he rejoiced the standard of 
opposition had been raised; that he preferred to meet those who ranged 
under it, than to be encumbered by their qualified support; that never had 
he shrunk trom explanation or defence, and whatever might be the charge 
against him he delighted that it should be avowed; and he delighted to meet 
the manly foe, and not to be exoosed to the dangerous insinuation of the 
disavowed opponent’ (cheers). What then was said of the right hon. gen- 
Ueman? That he hunted Mr Canning to death (cheers). I do not say that 
he hunted him to death—I do not go into the details of his hunting him to 
death. Itis a metaphorical phrase, and it only describes the intensity of 
the feelings of Mr Canning’s friends with regard to the transactions that 
occurred atthe time. To show that they felt truly, we must go into the 
secret councils that they held; of newspapers being set up to hunt the 
noble victim to death—ot newspapers set up by men who were in his own 
government—lI do not, sir, go into these details—it is not necessary for me to 
do so, but Ido meet to-night the bold challenge of the right hon. gentleman, 
addressed to the new generation, in order to vindicate bimse\t from the 
charges preferred against him; and in which I may remind the house that 
he did not make that defence with an imperfect knowledge of the details— 
that he did not answer the charges at once; but that alter one, two, three, 
aye, four days’ deliberation, I show that he has got up a ca-e for the pur- 
pose of producing an impression; and that he has, for that purpose, come 
down to this house with extracts which I prove to you to be garbled 
(cheers); that he has come down here, making a deliberate suppressio 
veri, unprecedented in tha debates of the house (cheers). , 

[have broaght these proofs before you: I have bad these facts verified 
by unintentional evidence; they confirm to the letter that which have 
placed before the house, and they make the matter now one of historical 
trath. It is nineteen years since this has happened, and posterity has de- 


cided upon it (cheers). If that be your opinion, I then have to call your 
attention to the species of attack made by the right bon, gentleman u 

the noble lord (Lord G. Bentinck). ‘ How,’ it is said by the right hon. 
gentleman to the noble lord, ‘If you are the friend of Mr. Canning, and 
bave had such feelings with respect to him, how can you justify yourself in 
calling me your rigat hon. friend # (hear, hear.) Really, slr, it is hardly 
necessary for me to answer in parliament taunts and observations of that 
description. I reme mber that when the right hon gentleman was the 
head of the great Pharisaical confederacy called the Conservative oppo- 
sition (loud cheers and langhter), | remember that then the right hon. 


gentleman was the head of more than 800 ‘honourable friends’ [laugh- 
ter}, many of whom be did uot know by name [laaghter), and many whose 


appearance I am sare be could not recall to his memory (laughter); and 
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now he takes it, with his own experience on the subject, that it is an admis- 
sion of intimacy to call a man in parliament ‘your right hon. friend ?’ 
[laughter and cheers.] But then the right hon. geutleman says, ‘why did 
yon elect meas your leader’ [hear]. fhe right hon, gentleman has ex- 
traordinary notions on this subject. The right hon. gentleman seems to 
think that he is sole minister of this country—that it is enough if he comes 
to tbe table, and gives to the house what he calls ‘an exposition of my 


policy’ (laughter), and what he calls ‘my measures’ [laughter.] I tell | ject of the Roman Catholic claims. (Much noise was occasioned at this 


the right hon. gentleman thai when a party is formed it is not at the dis- 
1 of any single individual, however eminent [cheers]. I do not speak, 
sir, of 80 humble an individual as myself, as adopting the right hon. gentleman 
as my leader on the ground of a hearty and personal attachment ; but then, 
I say, look to the position of my uoble friend, he placed his political confi- 
dence not in the right hon. gentleman, but in him who was his political and 
nal friend, Lord Stauley [hear,] and so far was my noble friend from 
acknowledging the right hon. gentleman as his political leader that he was 
to be found voting against the right hon. gentleman, and aiding in driving 
him from office [hear, hear.] Some years afterwards, when Lord Stanley 
across the house and when he believed that Conservatism was some- 
ing real and substantial, my nuble friend followed Lord Stanley. He was 
the personal friend of Lord Stanley, not of the right hon. gentleman, and I 
cannot see, in such facts as I have stated, that he became the personal 
friend of the right hon. baronet—there was no personal intimacy between 
them. I believe that my noble friend had, at all times, less personal in- 
timacy with the right hon. baronet than with any other individual in this 
house. And yet, not to speak of fastening on any passage of his speech, 
the right hon. gentleman now turns and says, because you gave me a dis- 
interested support, and though you never were under my rvef, and would 
not accept of any favour from me, but, in parliamentary phrase, styled me 
‘a right hon. friend,’ you are debarred of the right of thus speaking with 
tto me (hear, hear]. [think I have answered the elaborate attack 
of the right hon. gentleman upon the noble lord [cheers]—I think ] have 
answered his attack a my noble friend’s consistency—bis attack upon 
my noble friend’s parliamentary language—upon the imputation which my 
noble friend has made with regard to the conduct of the right hon. gentle- 
man respecting Mr. Canning. But my doing so is something more than 
the vindication of afriend I trust that [ have putin a true and intelli- 
ible light that mysterious passage which has so long perplexed the poli- 
ticians of Europe, and also the right hon. gentleman's defence for the pur- 
of misleading the rising generation [heur.] 1 am not surprised that 
my noble triend, who is connected with Mr. Canning, should have felt as 
deeply as he did, and | believe that his feeling is that which is shared by 
all who were acquainted with that illustrious man [hear]. As for myself [ 
never saw Mr, Canning but in this house, and when I had no expectation 
or hope of being a member of the house; but then I can recall, as if it 
were only yesterday, when | listened to the last accents of what I might 
say were the dying words of that great orator. I can recall, as if it were 
ly yesterday, the lightning flash of his eye, and the thunder tumult that 
seemed to repose upon that illustrious brow ; and the mellow tones of that 
voice atill linger in my ear. But when shall we see another Canning—as 
one whu ruled this house asa man rules a high-bred steed—as Alexander 
restrained his Bucephalus (cheers and laughter here interrupted the hon. 
member). I can conceive men laughing at such feelings. The pulse of the 
National heart does not beat as bigh as it was wont to do [cheers.] All 
this I know. 1 know that the temper of this house is not so high and dig- 
nified as it was informer days But am I surprised, when 


‘The vulture rules where once the eagle reigned ?’ 


The right hon. gentleman once said, and 1 was in the house when he 
said it, that ‘ [reland was his _ difficulty.’ But here let me ask the 
right hon. gentleman, why is Ireland his great difficulty; and whether it 
would have been so if he had acted with frankness to Mr. Canning? (cheers) 
—Ifhe had frankly communicated with Mr. Canning in 1825, whether Ire- 
land would have been his great difficulty? And now that he must fall, 
and it is on a division with respect to Ireland, he must bearin mind that 
Ireland is fatal to him. It is just that it should be so. Nemesis dictates 
the vote, and regulates the division, and stamps with the seal of parliamen- 
ray reprobation the catastrophe of a sinister career (loud cheers). 

» Sir R. PEEL then rose to address the house, but was prevented from do- 
ing so in consequence of the cheers which greeted Mr. D'lsraeli as he re- 
sumed his seat. When silence had been partially restored, the right hon. 

tleman eaid—Mr. Speaker, { am quite aware that the forms of this 
aan altogether preclade me from making any reply to the speech of the 
hon. gentleman; et still, upon a matter so purely personal (loud cries of 
‘hear’ from the Whig and Radical benches), | dare say the house will do 
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communicated my intention to him, aud I have every belief, as far as I can 
recolleci, that the communication between Lotd Liverpool and myself was 
a personal one, and not in writing. 1 was in the habit of seeing Lord Liv- 
erpool every day, add it was much more likely that I communicated with 
him personally ; but if such a letter were written, I will prodace a copy of 
it, But again | assert that I never did, in 1825, and that is the main fact, 
intimate to Lord Liverpool a personal change iu my opinion upon the sub. 


rtion of the right hon. baronet’s remarks, by several members of the 
onservative opposition quitting the house.) 1 have no right to say one 
word more. 1 have no right to notice any of the observations of the hon 
gentleman. I refrain from doing so ; and [ am deeply grateful to the house 
tor having permitted me to occupy so much of its attention. 


PENSIONS TO LORDS HARDINGE AND GOUGH. 


In the Lords, June 5, the EARLof RIPON moved ,that the House re- 
solve into Committee on Viscount Hardinge’s Annuity Bill; explaining, that 
on account of the generosity of the East India Company in granting life an- 
nuities to Viscount Hardinge and Lord Gough, the bill provided that the 
whole of the annuity to Viscount Hardinge should cease to be payable so 
long as the annuity from the East India Company should be paid. 

The justice of this arrangement was disputed by Lord MONTEAGLE, 
the Duke of RICHMOND, and the Marquis of CLANRICADE. 

Lord MONTEAGLE considered the provision unjust and unbecoming, 
and detrimental tu the public interests. Would any Minister have pro- 
posed to treat Nelson so because Naples rewarded him? He felt it to be 
a reproach to the Government thus to curtail and limit their gift. The 
Duke of RICHMOND concurred in this opinion: he thoughtthe proposal 
shabby and mean. 

The Earl of RIPON said, in reply, that the limitation was founded on 
what appeared just and proper, considering what had been done in past 
cases, aud what might occur with respect to future cases. 

The House having gone iuto Committee, the Duke of RICHMOND for- 
mally moved the omission of the clause. 

The Earl of RIPON reminded their Lordships, that the omission of the 
clause would be the loss of the biil. 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, that if the House of Commons consider- 
ed this a money-bill, and would not accept it altered, nothing could be more 
easy than to introduce a new bill immediately. 

On a division, 33 voted for the amendment, and 26 against it; so the 
nh ae was defeated, by a majority of 12. he bill was then re- 
ported. 

Lord Gough’s Annuity Bill was next taken into consideration. 

The Dukeof RICHMOND moved the omission of the clause which re- 
stricted the sum payable by Government to one-half the sum mentioned in 
the bill [2,00v2.] so long as the East India Company should continue its an- 
auity. To this omission the Earl of RIPON consented, in consideration of the 
previous vote. And the bill was reported. 


—g—————. 


KING LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


At a Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, the Lord Mayor presented the fol- 
lewing letter, which he had received from the King of the French in an- 
swer to the address lately voted to his Majesty— 

‘ Nenilly, 16th May, 1846. 

* My Lord Mayor—I have to request your Lordship to convey to the 
Court of Aldermen, and to the Court of Common Council of the City of 
London, the deep sense of gratification with which I acknowledge the ad- 
dresses they have voted to me on the occasion of the late attempt on my 
life. Impressed as 1 am with ihe importance so justly attached to the man- 
ifestations of your great metropolis, | duly appreciate this sigual testimony, 
both of their high esteem and friendly disposition towards my Nation and 
country, and of their good-will towards — and my family. The many 
tokens of kindness, and the hospitality I have received among you at va- 
rious periods of my long carer, have left an indelible impression on my 
mind and on my heart. 1 am gratified to hear from you, that you do jus- 
tice to my constant and unceasing efforts to promote the good understand- 
ing and friendly intercourse between France and England. It is with the 
sincerest satisfaction that I see the progress of this policy spreading more 
and more, under the protectiun of Divine Providence, its beneficial effecis, 
not only on both our countries, but over all the world ; where the advan- 
tages of that pacific policy are daily better felt and more justly appreciated 
It is with the gracious concurrence of my august friend and ally, your be- 
loved Sovereign, that I request your Lordship to cunvey this expression of 





that which it has almost invariably done, and waive a rigid adherence to 
established usages, for the purpose of enabling me not to make a reply, but 
rather to express a desire that hon. gentlemen will do justice, and suspend 
their j ent until the fittingopportunity for making a reply arrives. Now, 
the whole of this question turns upon the single fact—Did I, or did I not, 
in the year 1925, state to Lord Liverpool that my opinion upon the Catholic 
mn was Changed (hear, hear), aud that [ elvined that there should be 
asettlement of this question The whole question turns upon that Well, 
then, 1 publicly assert that the report of my speech in 1329, of the 15th of 
March in that year, is a correct statement of the truth; that I said to Lord 
Liverpool, in 1825, that my position as Secretary of State for the Home 
De ent, being the only one of the government opposing the Roman 
Cabolic claims, aud being responsible for the administration of affairs in 
treland—that, seeing my colleagues in constant concert with my opponents, 
my position was so intolerable that I asked to resign my situation. And 
that, | presume, any man has aright to do (hear, hear). In 1825, 1 op- 
the Roman Catholic claims. In 1825, Lord Liverpool made the 
strongest speech which he had ever made in opposition to that question. | 
ke after the decision of the House of Lords; and I beg to refer you to 
that which [ said on the subject, and which was utterly inconsistent with 
my having given advice w Lord Liverpool at that time to settle the 
question, or expressing an opinion on my part that the Roman Catholic 
claims should conceded, In 1827,I still offered an opposition to the 
Roman Catholic claims. In 1828 | offered the same opposition. I was in 
a minority in 1828. I said that my position in 1828 resembled that in which 
I was placed in 1825, and | told my noble friend the Duke of Weilington, 
who was then at the head of the government, that [ could no longer remain 
at the head of the administration of affairs in Ireland ; but when the circum- 
stances of 1829 had taken place I then said, and I said it for the first time 


to my noble friend, not only must [ relinquish my position in the House of 


Commons, which has overruled my views, but | tell you that in my opin- 
jon the time is come when this question must be settled, and in a private 
capacity I will do all I can to facilitate that settlement. Then, with respect 
to the Edinburgh Review, there has been a lapse of 17 or 18 years. All the 
evidence which the hon. gent. has quoted now has been accessible to him 
ever since 1828, during which time he had just the same opportunities that 
he has now for making this attack on me. It is reserved until the period 
(‘ oh’ from Mr. D’Israeli, and cheers from the opposition benches)—it is re- 
served until the period when I have taken a course with respect to other 
questions which has given dissatisfaction (hear. ) 

It is net to be expected that ! should be enabled, after the lapse of 17 or 
18 years, to reconcile every discrepancy in the reports (so we understood 
the right hon. baronet); but as I said before, the main question is this, did 
I, or did T not, in 1825, state to Lord Liverpool that my opinion was chan- 
ged. Why Lord Liverpool was the friend of Mr. Canning, aad do you be- 
leve it tu ossible that, with the intercourse subsisting between Lord 
Liv 1 an Mr. Canning, if 1 told Lord Liverpool in 1825 that the Ro- 
man Catholic question was to be settled, he would not have eommunicated 
that important fact to Mr. Canning? (cheers.) Now, I did what many 
others have done—I corrected my speech (* hear, hear,’ and cheers from 
the Conservative opposition). Why, what object could I have in omitting 
that? (cheers.) I spoke on the 5th of March, 1829. The very night after 
on the 6th of March, { was questioned upon this subject; and | refer you 
to the Mirror of Parliament of the next day, with which report, at any 
rate, | had no concern. I refer you to the Mirror of Parliament, containing 
the proceedings of the 6th of March, in which you will see the auswer 
which I made to the question put to me in consequence of the passage in 
my speech of the 5th. Then with respect to the Edinburgh Review—w hy 
what ublic man can be sate if he has to answer for every statement which 
is made by an anonymous writer in the Edinburgh Review, and which has 
not been contradicted? (cheers from the Whig and ironical cheering trom 
the Conservative opposition.) Am 1 to contradict every malignant para. 
graph that appears in a newspaper; and, because I do not coniradict it, is 
its truth to be assumed? (hear, hear.) But this I state to the hon. gentle- 
man, that if, as the writer in that Review asserts, thore is a letter in exist 
ence from me to Lord Liverpool, giving the opinion that the Roman Catho 
lic claims ought to be settled—first J challenge the production of that letter 
by him; for he says he is aware of the existence of it. He says that { 
have a copy of that letter—the letter addressed to Lord Liverpool. What 

is his authurity for making that statement? What is his authority for ma- 
king the statement that that letter exists, and was in the possession of Lord 
Liverpool. If he knew that fact, I now challenge the production of that 
letter [cheers]. But I goa great deal further. 1 pledge my honour, that, 
if the letter was writien, and if I have a copy of it, that copy I will in 
extenso ptoduce—(cheers). If such a letter exists, on its production it 
will be seen what were the contents and the — of it. I stated in 


my feelings, not only in my Own name, bat also in the name of the Queen 
and of all the members of my family, to the Court of Aldermen and to the 
Common Council of the City of London. 

‘ My Lord Mayor, your affectionate Louts Puiipre.’ 
Alderman Humphrey moved that this letter be treated with signal maris 
of respect— 
t was a document of the highest value; and he should propose, that af- 
ter the Lord Mayor should have read it to the Court of Common Council, it 
be deposited in a box and placed in the library of the Corporation. It was 
impossible to hear the fervent wish of his Majesty for the continuation of 
the pacific relations of the world, without admiration of ‘ the glorious terms’ 
in which that feeling was expressed, and an anxious hope that his Majesty 
might long and happily reign over the great people he so prosperously and 
happily governed. 

Sir Peter Laurie seconded the motion— 
The example set by the King of the French was one which was indeed 


country, by promoting the acts of peace, that great Monarch contributed 
largely to the good of all mankind by exhibiting the affectionate feeling with 
which he contempiated the happy symptoms of the continued existence of 
peace and good-will amongst his fellow creatures. The citizens of London 
wuuld be delighted with perusing a document which alluded in such terms 
of kindness and affection to their own beloved Sovereign ; who, as it were, 
sanctioned and recommended his Majesty’s most gracious acknowledg- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to with acclamation. 


Louis Philippe’s reply to the city of Edinburgh. These are very grati- 
fying documents, 


The Kine or tHe Frencu.—The following letter, written with his own 
hand, and in English of his own composition, has been received by the 





his recent escape from assa ssination :— 
* Neuilly, May 16, 1846. 


magistrates and town council of the city of Edinburgh tke sincere gratifi- 
cation with which I have received the address which they have voied me 
on the occasion of the late attempt upon my life. It is most satisfactory for 
me that my unceasing efforis to uphold and promote the good understanding 
aad friendly intercourse between France and Great Britain are so hight 
appreciated by the distinguished corporation over which you preside. [hail 
with delight the increasing popularity of that pacific policy which, laying 
in oblivion the old feuds and animosilties of nations, begets among them a 
general feeling of mutual benevolence, and ultimately that firm conviction 
which every year there has elapsed before us has strengthened in my mind, 
that peace is, for all, the best policy, and the surest way to increase the 
prosperity of nations and the welfare of mankind, The Queen has been 
also much affected by the sympathies you have manifested for the heart- 
breaking anxieties she has gone through during the too often renewed oc- 
currences where it has pleased God to cover us with his divine protection, 
It is with the gracious concurrence ot my augusi friend and ally, your be- 
loved Sovereign, that I request your lordship to express to the magistrates 
and town council of the city of tdinbargh the deep sense I entertain of this 
distinguished testimony of their sympathy and regard. 
‘ My Lord Provost, your affectionate 

‘Louis Puitippr,’ 





DIED, at Columbus, Geo., on the 26th ult., of a bilious fever, George H. Torry, in the 
26th year of his age; formerly of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 107 1-2. 
CE ALBION. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1846 


CANADA. 
Mr. Draper, the Canadian Premier under the new system of “ Respon- 
sible Government,” has for some time past laboured to bring about an 


worthy of imitation. Rendering the most glorious services to his own} 


‘My Lord Provost,—I have to request your lordship to express to the | open. 








Since that epoch Mr. Draper has still prosecuted the same views, and 
made several appointments, some of which have been judicious while others 
have called forth a good deal of disapprobation. Any minister or cabinet 

would be fortunate in securing the services of Sir Allen M'Nab, Mr. Robin- 
son, and Mr. Cameron; and we hope that nothing will occur to prevent 
either from heartily and permanently taking part in the government of the 
country; but we cannot see that any advantage has been gained by displa- 
cing Col. Gagy, no matter under what forms and ceremonies it may have 
been done—and adopting the person who is named as his successor. A part 
of the Montreal press has spoken out on this point with great animation, and 
pronounced the treatment of Col Gugy to be highly unjust and improper. 
The Herald, however, speaks differeatly, but we shall have an opportunity 
of reverting to the subject hereafter. 

With all our desire to award praise to Mr. Draper for his efforts to pro- 
mote harmony between the ‘‘ two races,” we must hope that he will not be 
induced to make unnecessary sacrifices, Undoubtedly nothing in reason 
should be left undone to indace the French population to unite with the 
British, and conjointly form and support a good government; but in 

seeking French alliance care must be taken not to lose British friendship by 
acts of injustice or culd neglect. Selling your friends to buy your enemies 
is for the most part a bad speculation, and will never lead a statesman to 
fame or fortune; and touching the negotiations immediately in hand we 
fear that so long as Mr. Lafontaine continues to be consulted by his coun- 
trymen, so long will all overtures of a comprehensive kind fail. Mr. La- 

fontaine is a man of ambition, aud therefore desires to be the supreme per- 
son himself. So vain and ambitious indeed is he, that when at the head of 
affairs he unhorsed himself by dint of his own folly and arrogance. Let 
those patriotic Frenchmen who really wish to serve their country avoid Mr. 
Lafontaine, and eschew both his advice and his example. Surely a gentle- 
man of intelligence and integrity with a proper sense of what is due to him- 
self, need not seek the doubtful counsel of a doubtful politician ; his proper 
coarse is to appeal to his own jadgment and honour, and if he find approval 
there, the false lights and allurements held out by disappointed ambition 
may be well avoided. 

So far there has appeared a want of independence with the French gen- 
ilemen of the lower province ; they cannot (hrow off the trammels of par- 
ty, they fear to give up their old political friends, however antiquated, fool- 
ish and obstinate they may be—they fear to lose caste with those who 
figured in days that have gone by, when they might, by abjuring the old 
caste, form a new and brilliant one for themselves. 

A few leading men are wanted who are above party pledges and who 
will step forward in a spirit of pure love of country, and unite with their 

British fellow subjects in forming a united cabinet. If there are men of vir. 
tue, of talent and influence who wil! do this, they will reap a rich reward 
for their labours. They will be received by the British party with exul- 
tation ; and will obtain the applause of every wise and good man. 





*,* In our last we adverted to the altercation between Lord George 
Bentinck and Sir Robert Peel, relative to the late Mr.Canning. The 
charge of Lord George is substantially this:—That in 1825 Sir Robert 
Peel stated to Lord Liverpeol, who was at that time Premier, his impres- 
sion that the claims of the Catholics could not be longer resisted; that in 
1827-8 when Mr. Canning had become Premier and desirous of conceding 
those cluims, Sir Robert Peel opposed him, and so actively allied himself 
with the ultra opponents of the great orator, that he died of vexation, or 
as Lord George says, ‘‘ broke his heart’’ One year afterwards Sir Robert 
Peel, ia conjunction with the Duke of Wellington, broaght forward these 
same claims and carried them through Parliament. A letter is said to be in 
existence from Sir Robert Peel to Lord Liverpool, writtea in 1825, This 
letter, if it can be found, would clear the matter up; and Sir Robert Peel, 
in his reply, pledged himself to lay it before the House in extenso if a copy 
of any such letter can be found among his papers. He, however, denies 
the whole assertion. 
As.this subject has created much comment throughout society, and as it 
refers to an important epoch in the history of England, we have given to- 
day Mr. D’Israeli’s reiteration of the charge, together with the Premier's 
reply, copied from the London Standard. Mr. D’Isracli seems to have 
volunteered a re-statement of Lord Bentinck’s charge with exaggerations, 
supposing himself to be the better spokesman of the two. 

THE OREGON TREATY. 
In the absence of an official promulgation of this treaty, contradictory 
accounts of its actual provisions appear. We find the following in the 
Courier anc Enquirer, which we insert, trusting that no misunderstanding 
will arise before this instrument is even ratified. 
* Tue Orreon Treaty.—The following is believed to be a correct state- 
ment of the provisions of the treaty just coucluded between this country 
and Great Britain :— : 
@Arricre I. The 49th parallel of North latitude from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the sez, with a line from that point, round the south of Vancouver's 
Island, through the Straits of Fuca, to be the boundary between the two 
countries 
Art. If]. From the point where the 49th parallel N. L. shall be found to 
intersect the great Northern branch of the Columbia River, the navigation 
of the said branch to be free and open to the Hudson Bay Company and all 
British subjects, to where the said branch meets the main stream of the 


Edinburgh Town Council trom Louis Philippe, in reply to their address on | Columbia—thence down the main stream to the Ocean with free access into 


and through the said river or rivers; it being anderstood that all the several 
portages along the line thus described, in like manner are to be free and 
In navigating said river or rivers, British subjects with their goods 
and produce shat: be treated on the same footing as citizens of the United . 
States. The United States to make regulatiuns respecting the navigation of 
said rivers not inconsistent with the Treaty. 
Ant. IIf. In future appropriations of the Territory South of 49°, the 
possessory rights of the Hadson Bay Company and British subjects who 
may be already in occupation of land or other property, lawfully ecquired, 
to be respected. 
ArtIV. The farms, lands and other property of the Puget’s Sound 
Agricultural Company, on the North side ot the Columbia, shall be contirmed 
to said Company. In case the United States, for public or political purposes, 
should wish the said lands, or any part thereof, the property so required 
shall be transferred at a proper valuation, to be agreed upon between the 
arties, 

' Art. V._ Ratifications to be exchanged within six months. 

‘The Washington Union, in speaking of this statement, thus indicates what 
it believes to be the substance of Arr. [1:— ; 

The treaty allows the common navigation of this river, 2ot to British 
subjects generally, but to the Hudson’s Bay Company ; and ¢his, it is ru- 
mored, tor a limited period, (until the expiration of the crown grant to the 
company of the exclusive trade with the Indians, &c., passed in 1838, and 
ruaning for a term of twenty-one years.) 


In the last number of the Westmins‘er Revicw there is an excellent arti- 
cle on the question of the Oregon title, written previously to the conclusion 
of the treaty, and consequently too late to bave any favourable influence in 
the caso. It bears the initials of Mr. Thomas Falconer, and proceeds 
from his pen. We have scarcely in the whole controversy read a essay so 
much to the point, or one in which the rights of England are so clearly and 
conclusively set forth. ‘Touching the priority of entering the Colambia 
river, it is shown that strong reasons exist for believing that a merchant ship 
from Bristol, England, performed that explvit as early if not earlier than 
Captain Gray of Boston. This ship was the Jenny, Capt. Baker. Captaiu 
Gray entered the Columbia River in May, 1792; Broughton, one of Van- 
couver’s Lieutenants, entered it also in the course of the sammer and ex- 





amalgamation of parties with a view of perfecting and consolidating his 
cabinet. His efforts, so far, have not been very fortunate. His first scheme 
exploded by the dishonourable disclosure of the correspondence with Mr 
Caron ; that universal marpiot, Mr. Lafontaine, having in that case applied 
the match to the combustible meterials. 


plored, surveyed, and tovk possession of it in the name of his Sovereign, for 
one hundred and twenty miles. Mr. Falconer says, 

« Vancouver a second time visited this part of the coast, having with him 
a sketch of the entrance to the river made by Griy. His own vessel could 








my speech of the 15th of March, that | waited on Lord Liverpool, and 





not pase the bar, but Lieut. Broughton got the C' atham over it, and was 
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ourprised on reaching the inner point of Cape Disappointment, to hear a 
gun fired from a vessel, which proved to be the Jenny, of Bristol, command- 
ed by Capt. Jas. Baker, who informed him that he had been there before 
n the early part of the year.” 

To which Mr. F. appends the following note,— 

The Jenny was lost in 1794 on Lundy Island, in the Bristol Channel, at 
a spot since called Jenny’s Cove. The owner of the Jenny, was Mr. — 
of Bristol. Capt. Jas. Baker died in 1806, at Surinam. Mr. f hilip Mi -w 
M. P., whose family has so long been most honourabl connected with the 
commercial history of Bristol, has, we understand, en eavoured to ascertain 
if the papers of Capt. Baker still exist. The Log book of the Jenny ee 
ened bom the wreck, but is believed to have been burned with other 
pepers, during the riots at Bristol, in 1832.” 

This leaves the question unsettled; but the chances are equal, from the 
closeness of the time, in favour of Capt. Baker. If it could be ascertained 
that Capt. Baker passed the bar of the river prior to Capt Gray—and there 
could not have been a difference of a month—then all that has been urged in 
favour of American priority of discovery must be awarded to the former 
mavigator. It is true that according to usage, to international law, and to 
common sense, the discovery of a new river or a country does not confer an 
exclusive title unless followed up by occupation and settlement ; yet the 
claim of the United States, under the bare and naked discovery of Capt: 
Gray, has been permitted to have so much weight that we cannot avoid 
putting ferward the claim of Capt. Baker, even at this late hour. 


COLONIAL RAILROADS. 

In the ‘St. John’s Courier we find the following, and are glad to hear 
that such progress is making for pushing forward the great enterprise. 

flativax anp Quesec Rattway.—We congtatulate the people of thi 
Province on the fact, that Her Majesty’s Government have taken measures 
for an immediate survey of this highly important line of Railway. The first 

y of Surveyors, consisting of Captain Pipon, and Lieut. Henderson, of 
the Royal Engineers, and a detachment of Sappers and Miners, arrived in 
Halifiax last week, by the Steamer from Eugland. and will forthwith pro- 
coed to business, the Commissariat department having received orders to 

vance the necessary expenses. 

“ answer to an esplication made by a gentleman in London to the Co- 
lonial Office, respecting the Railway, Lord Lyttleton, the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, replied as fol:ows:— ; ; 

‘In answer to the inquiries contained in your letter, I am directed to 
state, that Her Majesty’s Government have determined on undertaking a 
survey of the proposed Lines of Trunk Railway communication in British 

America, with a view of ascertaining which is the best line to be 
adopted, with reference to Imperial and Military, as well as Provincial and 
Commercial interests, and that instructions have been framed with this ob- 
ject, for the guidance of the officers, appointed _to execute the duty in ques- 
tion.’ 








We understand, that instructions with respect to the Survey through this 
Province, will probably be received by the next Mail from England. 

It is quite time that ber Majesty’s Government were up and doing in the 
ease of the great and important inland communications of the North Ame- 

rican Provinces, and we rejoice to see this one is beginning. 

A novel project for constructing this great road has lately been brvached, 

which if duly acted upon would, we think, be altended with the most fa- 
vourable results. A number of mechanics in England who have funds in 
the Savings’ Banks prupose to remove to the Provinces, take shares in the 
company’s stock, and proceeding at once to the great task of makingjthe road. 
To facilitate the object and to induce a sufficient number of mechanics to 
emigrate, the shares are to be fixed at a low rate, say £5 each. A plan of 
this kind would furnish the two great wants, viz.: capital and labour. It 
is the intention of the mechanics, after the work is completed, to obtain 
grants of land and settie permanently in the country. 

We do not know how far this plan is matured, but its outline presents such 
great advantages, that we sincerely hope it will be persevered in, not only 
for the great road from Halifax, but in other parts of the Colonies where 
railronds are sO much needed. It isan idea that we strongly recommend 
to the most favourable consideration of every Briton. 


THE WAR IN MEXICO—FRENCH OPINIONS. 


The Paris Correspondent of the National Intelligencer, Mr. Robert 
Walsh, in his letter of the 10th ult., confirms the views entertained by the 
Paris Correspondent of the European Times, and which were published 
in the journals of New York, on the arrival of the laste’eamer. The article 
in the Epoque, M. Guizot’s paper, Mr. Walsh thinks, was prepared in the 
French Department of Foreign Affairs, We present the following passages 
from his letter :— 

Paris, June 10, 1846. 

in my epistle on the Ist instant, I mentioned that, probably, the Journal 
des Debats would regale us, on the morrow, with a semi-official commen- 
tary on your Mexican war. My anticipation was realized. We were 
treated with a column and a half of the following purport. The object of 
the war was shown by the attitude of President Polk from the time of bis 
accession. The Democratic party then consisted of two divisions, respect- 
ing foreign policy ; the one thinking so immense a country as the United 
States large enough; the other being for conquest, for dominion of the 
whole Northern continent—maintaining that all belonged, by a aort of 
Divine right, to the Union. The enlightened men who had visited Europe 
were on one side; but the unquiet,ardent, ambitious, insatiable spirits on the 
ether. Gen. Jackson was the head of the latter division ; he organized and 
enlarged the omnivorous party. Mr.Van Buren,at the Baltimore Convention, 
was set aside, because, with Mr. Polk, Texas would be annexed, Oregon 

bed, Mexico invaded, and swallowed piecemeal; and even Canada 
retaken one day, the British flag being deemed a usurpation wherever it 
floats on the continent. Mr. Polk consummated the Texan enterprise of 
Mr. Tyler; he tried the same with the Oregon question, but here he failed 
by reason of the resistance in Congress. The United States will, indeed, | 
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hot season. 


he will be a more vigorous President than Paredes, 


reinstated, he will open negotiations for peace, either directly or through, 
the mediation of the European powers; and if he open such negotiations 
it will be done in good faith and sincerity. The return of this Chief, then, 
to Mexico, cannot happen too soon, if the peace of the world be of any 
value to mankind. -— 

MEXICAN WAR. 

On opening the Journal of Commerce yestercay we were surprised to 
find an address to the public, announcing that the editors of that paper had 
differed in some respects in regard to the war with Mexico. Mr. Hale 
makes a statement of some length, which from the importance and interest 
of the topic, we should be glad to copy, did not its length preclude it. We 
however give a couple of paragraphs, together with the comments of Mr. 


Hallock, and these we trust will present the nature of the difierence to our 
readers, 

After censuring the precipitancy and harshness of the Executive at Wash- 
ington in the negotiations with Great Britain in relation to the Oregon Ques- 
tion, and expressing a belief that nothing but the wisdom and firmness of 
the Senate, together with the “ calm dignity” of the British Ministers pre- 
vented a desolating war with England, Mr. Hale says : 


In our relations with Mexico this same policy has involved us in the oth- 
er alternative, and plunged us into a war as perplexing as it was unneces- 
sary. Oregon was fairly ours to 419, ;and Texas to the Nueces. Beyond 
these bounds our own statesmen were divided as to our title. Yetin both 
cases the Administration went for 54.46 as our ‘ clear and unquestionable’ 
right. Itis no part of our purpose to extenuate the wrongs which Mexico 
has done us. Miserable Mexico, priest-ridden and robbed, has been grop- 
ing in darkness for three hundred years, under the name ofa Christian com- 
munity, but in all that time has made no progress; for she has been guided 
not by the light of revelation from above, but by superstitions from beneath. 
Our object is ouly to find out what we, asa great, free and Bible nation, 
ought to do, in accomplishing the high destiny with which heaven has ea- 
trusted us. We know what is right, and can afford not only to be just, but 
geuerous, charitable, nay, compassionate. Although Mexico claims the 
whole of Texas as hers, yet if we had confined our pretensions, or at least 
our armies, within the boundaries of Texas proper, there would have been 
no war. There is very little question about this, in the minds of intelligent 
men. The settlers along the left bank of the Rio Grande had never taken 
any part in the Texian revolt. They were Mexicans, as loyal to that gov- 
ernment as any other portion of the nation ; and although Texas spread her 
declaration of independence to the Rio Grande, it was never with the ap- 
probation of the people on its banks, nor in fact did ever real independence 
extend there for one moment. 

The absolute boundary of all sympathy with Texian independence was 
probably the barren desert midway between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande. A just man will not take forcible possession of more than is his 
unquestionable right, at least in his own opinion. That which is doubtful 
he will leave to negotiation or arbitration. If we had been governed by 
the same rule, our armies would never have crossed the Nueces, and then 
our interests and honour, and the peace of the world would have been pre- 
served. Instead of this, we marched our army to the utmost verge of a 
questionable claim, and not content with that, planted our cannon in such a 
manner as to control, and in effect take possession of acity to which we did 
not pretend to have any claim. What boots it that in this position our 
General was ordered to be circumspect, and to declare that he came on a 
mission of peace only. His actions were hostile, irritating, insulting; and 
they aroused the unwise ire of Mexico to its ‘sticking point.’ No con- 
queror ever yet announced that his object was war. Bonaparte always 
marshalled his armies for peace. How, under these circumstances, can 
we appeal to Heaven and say that this war is either ‘necessary’ or 
just.’ 

The mavner in which the constitutional sanction was obtained to the 
existence of war, it seeme to us, is in the highest degree reprehensible. In 
the excitement and agitation with which the news of a Mexican attack fill- 
ed Congress aud the nation, the President sent to Congress a Message de- 
manding the passage of a law recognising the existence of war, with au- 
thority to raise fifty thousand men and expend ten millions of dollars. A 
proposition to declare war, was voted down instantly in the House, but 
this executive call for a recognition of war, the etfect of which was pre- 
cisely the same, was urged through with the impudent and slauderous de- 
claration that every patriot who demanded time to think of so dire a declara- 
tion, was a traitor, and a Mexican at heart’ When Mr. Calhoun stood u 
in the dignily of a patriot Senator and declared his readiness to vote the ap- 
propriation and the men, extravagant as was tbe extent of the demand in 
this respect, but asked aday or two to consider the question of war, the 
proposal in both its parts was refused by the leaders, and in the rush of fu- 
rious excitemeut, not men enough were found to hazard their personal! for 
their country’s good, to control the desperate movement. If a week had 
been allowed for consideration, probably if but a day, we should have 
avoided a war, and Gen. Taylor’s army, after having driven back the Mex- 
icans to the other side of the river, would have reposed on their honours in 
a position rauch less perplexing thas the one they now occupy. 

If the demand of the President had been limited to the five thousand 
men asked for by Gen, Taylor, how much better would our position now 
have been. That denunciation of deliberation, what was it for? Because 
it was foreseen that deliberation would defeat the declaration ; and that Mr, 
Calhoun would have the hunour of saving the country from two wars in one 
session of Congress. Thus, in mad defiance of all discretion, our commerce 
and all our interests were siripped of the protection of peace, subjected to 
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finally get the greater portion of Oregon, but his theory of non-Luropean | the laws of war, and placed in a position from which it will require the co- 


settlement or interference will not be admitted by Europe. ‘To compen- | 
sate themselves for disappointment, he and his votaries have turned to 
Mexico as a richer prey! The whole campaign against their neighbor will 
mean this compensation. Mr. Polk lost ground with the West by not suc- 
ceeding entirely in the Oregon case, but he will reingratiate himself if he 
sbould annex another province of Mexico. When the Americaus hare 
beaten the Mexicans, they will accept the Californias in lieu of the Mexican 
debt to American citizens, and pay it to the claimants. The Californias are 
an inestimable acquisition; the Americans heretofore offered to buy them; 


operation of our enemy to extricate us; for nothing but her agreement to 
a Treaty of Peace cau perfectly repeal that act of our Congress. It seems 
to us that the nation should raise its voice in stern reproach of such a pro- 
cedure, and puta mark upon the men who brought it about, which will 
caution future Administrations against pressing the most momentous of all 
questions which can ever be submitted tu Congress, through the two 
Houses, without time to be certain as to facts, and to deliberate calmly on 
their proper consequences. 


i ‘oc F fi ying remarks : 
they are an advanced post to China and Japan; they would enable the | 0 et een eee Ge owang tame 


Americans to dispute with the British the command of the great ocean and 
the possession of the Sandwich Islands, the independence of which the 
British do not intend to allow much longer. This article we may ascribe 
to Professor Chevalier. 
'» Inthe other principal Ministerial paper, the Epoque, on the 5th instant 
nearly two columns were allotted to the same subject, iv a kindred but 
stronger vein. ‘The cast of this editorial article satisties me that it was pre- 
ed in the depariment of Foreign Affairs. It was designed to have ef- 
ect on French and British public opinion, like the effusions in the London 
Times. Tho war with Mexico is represented asa wanton aggression by 
the United States. There can be no neutrality for France and England: 
balance of power in America a reality, and to be maintained. It is time for 
the greal maritime nations to take the alarm. Unless the United States bo 
portunely checked, it will in the end be necessary for them to make 
themselves masters of the British, French, and Spanish West Indies. In 
common prudence, no further dismemberment of Mexico can now be tole- 
rated. California is particularly the concern of Great Britain, Such are 
the heads of this remarkable article of the Epoque . The Commerce (up- 
ition paper) of the 6th, speculates on the Mexican war: it presumes, 
the language of the London Times, that England will interpose to pre 
@erve the Mexicans from the natural and just consequence of their folly ; it 
presumes that she cannot allow California to be annexed ; a maritime war 


may be the result of her interposition. Will France join in the war? Will | mejority of that Committee has refused to contribute any part of that sar- 
she not avail herself of the opportunity to break the supremacy claimed of plus, on the ground that it would be diverting the original donations from 


the seas, to establish real independence on the ocean? The positive state- 
ment from the other side of the Channel that France and Great Britain have 
dispatched an offer of joint mediation, has been doubted or only half credi- 
ted here. Such mediation is held to be a mere expedient to save the Mex- 
icads, and especially to battle the supposed American designs on Calilor- 
um. 





Rio Grande.—There is no later intelligence of moment from the army 


ofthe Ric-Graude. Gen. Taylor was still at Ms'amoras, and the advance | delay, to the Mayor of St. John’s, N. F.,a letter of sympathy and condo- 
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Of course it will not be inferred, because Mr. Hallock dissents from some 
of the positions here taken, that he is in favour of the Mexican war, or any 
other war, except as an evil to be endured, until it can be got rid of with- 
out subjecting the nation to still greater « vils. On the subject of war gen- 
erally, the New York Peace Address, which he bad the honour te write, 
expresses his true sentiments. He thinks the Mexican war was caused by 
| the Annexation of Texas, and was {fully determined on by Mexico, and vig- 
| orously in progress so far as preparation was concerned, before Gen. Tay- 
| lor’s army left the banks of the Nueces. Having been in favour of annexation 
he is disposed to take his share of the responsibility of that act and its con- 
sequences. He differs with Mr. Hale as to the feasibility or practicability 
of ending the war by simply retiring from the contest. He does not right- 
ly understand the character of the Mexicans, if they are capable of appre- 
ciating such an act, or if it would best and soonest secure the establishment 
ofa permanent peace. He may give his views on the stbject more at 
length in the course of a few days, if a convenient opportunity should of- 
fer. 








THE FIRE AT NEWFO UNDLAND. 


We regret to see that aserious misunderstanding has arisen between 





the surplus fund now in the hands of the Relief Committee in Quebec. A 
} 


their legitimate objects. The fullowing proceedings at one of the Quebec 
meetings will exhibit che state of the case. 

The order of the day was then taken up; Viz. : the notice of motion con- 
ditionally given by Dr. Fisher at be last mevting. — 

In accordance with that notice the following series of resolutioas was 

Moved by Dr. Fisher, seconded by Mr. Bonner— 


at Reynosa, about 70 miles further up the river. The roads are described | lence with the great loss and distress s 
as being very bad, from great inundations by rain; and the army is not | Clty 19 consequence of the disastrous fire which occurred en the 9th of June 


In the mean while things are preparing for the return of Santa Anna, - >in t 
who will in ali probability be again at the head of the country in a short ed the suum of I. 15,000, to be distributed as a premium to certain Proprie- 
lime. Being a man of courage and activity, and popular with the army, 


If Santa Anna had remained at the head of the Government, we question aid of the sufferers by fire at Q 
much if any war had taken place ; and we doubt not, that as soon as he is 
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ustained by the Inhabitants of that 


last; and that the 


yet supplied with the means of conveyance to the interior. We should | Mayor of gt. } hig airman be authorised to remit, at the same time, to the 
doubt if any general advance can take place before the expiration of the 


the sum of L.600, bei t equal to 
promptly subscribed by the Iahabitans aC ee 


in May and June, 1845,’ 
‘That whereas this Committee in the exercise of its discretion has receiy- 


in aid of the sufferers by fire at Que- 


tors who have rebuilt their houses in brick and sto 
L.10,000 for cases of special distr. bovenfhen ts be detoreahaeeaannnnaane 


: ess hereafter to be determined—and where- 
as the reservation of these sums out of the moneys subscribed and voted in 
uebec in May and June 1845, was predicated 
es of distress amongst the last mentioned suf- 
; i greatly mitigated—and whereas news has been 
oe of a most disastrous tire which occurred at St. John’s, N. F, the 9th 
inst. 


Resolved,—That the Chairman of the Committee be requested to com- 
municate with his Excellency the Governor General, by the next mail with 
the London Committee, and any other Committee with which this Com- 
mittee has been in correspondence, requesting their consent that a portion of 
the Quebec Relief Fund not exceeding £5000 may be remitted to the Mayor 
or authorities of St. John’s, N. F., in aid of the distress and destitution of the 
sufferers by fire in that city—and that the Chairman do request an immedi- 
ate alswer to the application above, 


Moved, in amendment, by Mr. Jessopp, seconded by Mr. Cassels, 
‘ That the sum of £600 so liberally granted by the inhabitants of St. John’s 
N. F. for the relief of the sufferers i the fires in May and June last—be in- 
vested in provisions and be sent forthwith to St. John’s.’ 
_ The amendment having been put from the chair, was passed in the nega- 
tive. 


Mr. Ross then moved in amendment, seconded by Mr. Chauveau, andit 
was resolved— 

‘Thatthe Members of the General Committee for the Relief of the Saf- 
ferers by the two fires at Quebec,in the months of May and June. last, strong- 
ly sympathise with the inhabitants of the city of St. John, Newfoundland, 
upon the recent calamitous destraction of their city by fire; and that 
moreover the inhabitants of Quebec owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
the citizens of St. John fur their prompt and munificent coatribution ia aid 
of the sufferers at Quebec in the time of their need. But that in as much 
as the monies entrusted to this Committee for distribution, inclading those 
from the now unfortunate inhabitants of St, John, have been placed in our 
hands for a specific purpose, and have become the property of the suffer- 
ers, this Committee regrets that it is not in their power to divert them from 
that purpose. But that the Committee strongly recommend that a pnblic 
meeting of the inhabitauts of this city be called without delay, in order to 


adopt measures for raising an immediate contribution for the relief of the 
citizens of St. John’s.’ 


4 Ordered that the names of the division upon this amendment be taken 
own, 


on the fact that all urgent cas 
ferers have been relieved or 


DIVIBION. 


Ayes.—His lordship the Bishop of Sidyme ; the Revds. J. H. Belleisle, 
A. Parent, J. Langevio ; Messrs. Chauveau, P. Gingras, jr., E Glackemeyer, 


C. Gethings, J. B. Freckette, Jr., D. Ross, J. Legaré, L. T. Baillargé, J. 
| Tourangeau—13. 


Nays.—Dr. Fisher, Sheriff Sewell, Messrs Le-Mesurier, Holt, Freer, 
Jessopp, Hale, Cassels, Stevenson, H. 8. Scott, Bonner and Hall—12. 

The meeting then adjourned. W. Kimurx, Hon. Secretary. 

So Dr. Fisher’s motion was lost by one vote, and the Montreal papers are 
loud in their denunciations in consequence. A subscription in Quebec, 
however, has been set on fvot, and a handsome sum already collected, which 
will be speedily remitted to the sufferers. 

In Montreal the donations have been very liberal: His Excellency Lord 
Cathcart gave from his own purse one handred pounds, and granted two 
thousand more from the Provincial chest. The sabscriptions on the 13th 
atS P. M. amounted to £1164 4s. 4d. or nearly five thousand dollars. 


—— 


*,* A dreadful conflagration has taken place at Nantucket, which has 
laid in ashes one tiird of the whole place, aud destroyed property to the 
amount of one million of dollars. Nearly all the mercantile portion of the 
town is lost. It isa very terrible visitation. 








| ** By letters from the Caledonia Springs we learn thata larg com- 
| Pauy is present at this delightful and fashionable place. The great match 
of a 1090 miles in 1000 hours by Mr. Eaton, mentioned in our last, com- 
mences on Wednesday. Bets it is said are constantly taken in favour o 
the pedestrian. 


NEW WORKS. 

ws Klosterh eim, Orthe Mask.” A Tale of the Wars in Germany, by the 
English Opium Eater. W. Taylor & Co. No. 2, Astor House, being No. 3 
of their Library of Standard Romance. 

The Harpers have issued Part XVI of the “ Dictionary of Practical Me- 
dicine,” by Dr. Copland. 

No, 15 of the “ Wandering Jew,” with the superb Illustrations, is issued 
by the same publishers. 


Also, 37 and 88 of the “' I//uminated and Illustrated Shakspeare.” 

“ The Redskins; or Indian and Injin,” by J. Fennimore Cooper, 2 vols. 
Burgess, Stringer, & Co., New York. Price 50 cts. 

These volumes complete the series of Tales Mr. Cooper has given to the 
public under the title of the Littlepage Manuscripts; written with the de- 
sign of exposing the fallacy of the anti-rent doctrines. ‘The present work is 
even more pointed, sarcastic, and bold, than its predecessors. 

Mr. Cooper is certainly one of the most fearless writers in the country. 
However unpalatable may be the principle he desires to inculcate, or how 
much at variance with received opinions, the truth he desires to promul- 
gate, he never blenches in his task, but resolutely gives what he thinks 
and wishes with a sturdy integrity, that commands respect from its evident 














Montreal and Quebec, on the subject of remitting to Newfoundland a part of 





Sincerity, although the policy of such avowals may be disputed. 
The story, apart from its avowed design, is deeply interesting. The 
} work will be read with avidity by all classes. It is certainly a powerfully 


| written expos: of the author’s views on the subject of which it treats. 
! 


THE DRAMA. 

| Our theatrical article is becoming very limited in its rauge of notices. 
| With the Park and the Bowery closed, the dramatic amusements of the 
; city lose much of their interest with a large body of play-goers. Mr. 
| Simpson is, however, actively engaged in preparations for the coming sea- 
| son. He purposes openiog on the 17th of August, with a new importation 
from London, a Mr. Collins, who has acquired a wide spread celebrity, 
in Power's range of characters, Mr. Collins is also possessed of superior 
vocal powers, and, we should think, will prove “a car!” at the Park. 

‘The Bowery is undergoing a thorough cleansing and beautifying, and 
will open on Monday next, with a grand Draia, recently from London. 
The stage management has been entrusted to Mr. Wemyss, of Philadel- 
phia, a gentleman of great experience and tact, and who is likewise a ster- 
ling actor, 


Nis10’s.—The continued success attending this establishment, is cer- 
tainly surprising, for with the exception of Mlle. Blangy, little if any no- 
velty haa been presented this season. It only evinces the positive excel- 
lence of the Ravels; they are accomplished artists, and the public never 
tire of their oft repeated entertainments. 

Mile. Blangy appeared, on Monday evening, in the first act of ‘La 
Sylphide,” and notwithstanding an apology was made for an accident 
she encountered at the morning rehearsal, her performance of the part 
elicited the warmest tokens of admiration. 

This gifted young artiste is becoming quite the rage ; her quiet, modest 
demeanour, avd the exquisite grace and neatness of her execution, win 
upon the audience highly. Her sylph is beantifally rendered, classical 
in action and highly picturesque in ils groupings. She leaves little to be 


‘That the Chairman of this Committee be requested to address, without | desired, even in comparison with the distinguished representatives who 


have preceded her in this country. 
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M. Henri give the arduous part of Reuben, with great effect—his panto- 
mimic action is fively conceived. Madame Leon Javelli proved an inter- 
esting Jessie, and execuied her portion in the groupings and dances with 
much elegance and brilliancy of execution. The incomparable Gabriel 
Ravel was the Sandie of the Ballet, and rendered it a rich bit of comic 
pentomimic personation. A Highland Reel, or Scotch Quick Step, execated 
by him and the Ravel Family, was a most attractive feature in the piece. 
We regret that Mile, Blangy has been prevented from repeating her perfor- 
mance during the week. It gave an opportunity, however, for a delightful 
representation, founded on Robert Macaire, under the title of Robert aud 
Bertrand—Antoine Ravel sustaining the notorious Robert, and Gabriel, 
Bertrand, or the Jacques Strop of the English adaptation. The acting of 
these finished pautomimists was positively a treat. 

Mr. W. E. Burton has been added to the already strong Vaudeville com. 
pany, and we need not add that he has been warmly received. 

Mr. Barton is one of the sterling comedians yet left to the stage. There 
3s a richness and breadth in his actirg, that constantly reminds us of the Old 
School: we mean that body and weight, which characterized the School, 
as opposed to the lightness and extravagance of the modern style of acting. 
Mr. Burton bas played Mr. Fright, iv a piece of absurdity, called Crimson 
Crimes,—a part without a line of genuine comic humour, and wholly de- 
pendent on the situation, and talent of the actor, for its success. He con- 
yulsed the audience, however, throughout. The “ Scape Goat,” also, has 
presented Mr. Burton in an equally favourable light. His simple hearte d 
pedagogue, Ignatius Polyglot, kept the audience in a roar, from the rising 

to the falling of the curtain. : 

The latter piece was admirably played ; Miss Clarke, as Molly Ma ggs, is 
delicious—and Booth, an actor of much promise, was excellevt. 

Mr. Placide has found the aitractions of his Corpural Haversack sufficient 
to draw together his numerous admirers. We hope to see Chippendale 
and Walcot worked up with Messrs. Placide and Burton during the com- 
ing week. We are happy to learn that Mrs. Mowatt, assisted by Mr. 
Davenport, will form part of the attractions of the present season. 

Tueatre Royau, Montasar.—We see by the papers, that Skerrett is 
succeeding admirably with his company in Monweal. Fleming, late of the 
Park, is winning golden opinions, in the higher range of characters. Sker- 

rett has an excellent stock company—himself and his accomplished wife ; 
Mrs. May wood and Mrs. Duvenal, both decided favourites in the Can- 
adas, DeWalden and Fleming, form a highly respectable array of talent. 
Mr. Maywood and Mr. George Vandenhoff are also to appear during the 
season. 

*,* We learn by Magnetic Telegraph, at the time of going to press, that the 
steamship Cambria, which left Liverpool on the 4th inst., was off Boston 
harbour. 


a 





ALE OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE, in the city of Toronto and immediate 
neighbouthood. On Friday, the 7ih day of August next, will be sold by public auc- 
tion (if not previously disposed of at private sale) on the premises that very valuable 
property, on the south side of King street, known as the Commercial Bank Block. 
And at the same time and place, a Farm, near Col. Wells’, containing 200 acres of Land, 
150 under cultivation, with a goou house thereon. A ; 
Also, the unexpired lease of the premises, now in possession of Messrs. H. & T, Mor- 
ris, in Toronto. i j f 
Sale will take place at Twelve o’¢lock, noon, in the room lately used as the office of the 
Commercial Bank. Terms made known at the sale ; and in the meantime the premises 
can be seen by applying to 
july 18—3t. 


WILLIAM C. ROSS, Esg., Toronto. 





N {HINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND, late 645 Broadway, begs 
Guar so eens of New York and the public at large, that she has removed 
het entire stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commouious building recently occupied by Mr. Miller, in the car- 
pet business, Mrs. 6. takes this coqertasny to tender her most grateful acknowledg 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she h:s been so liberally patronized since- 
hier commencement in business, and vow wishes :o call their attention together wiih the 
inhabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 








new arrivals from Europe, a very 
MER 


New and elegant French and English Drills and Summer Stuffs, for pants, 





R, 168 Broapway, respectfully informs 
now on , and is constantly receiving b 
large and elegant assortment of SPRING AND 
GOODS, consisting in part of “ 

Black and coloured Cloths, Cassimeres and Doesk ins, of superior makes. 

Fancy Cassimeres and Doeskins, latest styles. 


C, WATSON, TAILOR AND IMPORTE 
. his friends and the public that he has 








tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture of 


all 





itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shail be wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be appreciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs. B_ with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satistaction 


ww those who may patrovize ber, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns in 
Europe for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to her cus- 


"The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from which 
leviation can be made. Jj 12m 


—— 


LOVE ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS.—THE GREAT CURE.—No pain is 
Cc comparable to that of the Tooth ache. All the body may be in health; but this trie 
vial thing, excites in a little while the whole frame to auguish, 
‘The great question then arises how torelieve it, and in as = a manner as possible, 
The comfort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Tooth Ache we a remedy 
that while it removes the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as wel as benefits. 
These drops have been extensively used, and thousands will bear rateful testiinony to 
their value as aspeedy and permanent cure for the tooth ache. Those sutject to this 
horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Anodyne will certainly cure it in one mi- 

ied to the affected nerve. 
m pre Saeed on ‘bold by A.B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambcrs 
street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, cor. William st.,77 East Broadway, and by all respect 
able Druggists in town and country. Price 25 cents. 

ROMAN EYE BALSAM—FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES.—This Balsam isa 
prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists—has been a long time in use, and is 
confidently recommended to the public as the best and most successiul salve ever used for 
inflammatory diseases of the eye. In cases where tbe eyelids are inflamed, or the bail of the 

e thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all appearance of 
a after two o1 three applications. ; ’ 

In dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure toa 
strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, it isa 
sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eye sight failing without any ap- 

ent disease. his Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost total 

lindness, caused by excessive inflamination has existed for eight years. Inilammation, 
and soreness caused by blows, contusions, or wounds on the eye, or by extraneous bodies 
of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed az mee rlica- 
tion of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredulous of its astonishing e a 
Putu [aero with full directions for use. Price 25 cents, Prepared avd sold by A. 
SANDS CO., wholesale and retail Chemists and Druggists, Broadway, cor. Cham- 
bers st. (Granite buildin Sees 100 Fulton, cor, William st.,and77 East Broadway. And 
old ey all respectable Druggists in the United States. 


PURE BEAR’S OIL.—THE ONLY BEAU'TIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE 


no 








comparatively speaking, 


HAIR.—The oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and all alluded to the pro- 
, contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a preservative and beautifier of ‘ nature’s 
Hippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this subject, 
says in his ‘treaties on the parts of the human body,” “ that the tat of the Ursus (Bear) is | 
v nutritive in starting and preserving the roots of the hair of adults, when premature | 
The inner membranes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are co- | 

vered witha shining fat which formsthe source from whence spring and originate the roots | 
follows that the | 
oil produced from the fat of this animel, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the | 


cov for the head.” 


ness Occurs. 
of the hair that covers them so profusely. This isa law of nature, and it 


recovery of the hair when prematurely lost.” 


Surely no greater proof can be adduced as to the falue of genuine Bear’s Oil for the hair. 
For years the pure article has been considered by the most eminent physicians the best 
remedy for dandruff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints connec ~o ye 

parity of the oib 

The real article carefully purified and highly perfumed, tor sale by A. B. § ARDS & CU., 
Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers street, 100 Fulton st. cor. Wiiliam, and 77 Eas 
Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, Price 50 —e = wage 
eb 23—a3m. 


with. Great care should be taken in all cases as to the genuineness and 


end 24 cents f oF smal | otiles. 











NIVERSITY OF NEW YORK.—The Lectures in this Institution will commence on | 


the last Monda 
VALENTINE 
with Surgical aud Pathologica! Anatomy. 
JOHN REVERE M,. D. Professor of the Theory an:! Practice of Medicine. 
GRANVILLE SH 


of October, and continue four months. 


men one Sa iaM DRAPER, M. D. Protessor of Chemistry. 


JOHN W 


WM. H. VAN BUREN, M. D. Prosector to Professor of Surgery. 
WM. DARLING, M. D. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


-_-_— 








N. B.—Instructien given in the art as usual. 


ap ll tf. 


OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.-—The great saving of timejand la- 
bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for mates the business. 
By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way 
inds of hides ant skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article o 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 
A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring «ne, where the old plan was posse 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 





ceed each other in the order in which are named, sailin 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and , and from Loedon" oy 
every month throughout the 


and liquors. 


—=— 


YORK AND LONDON PAC 
+> &, A. KETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th and 30thof 


This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following —- which will 
y 


‘from New ¥ 


year, vix. :— on the 7th, 17th, and 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sail from New 
Rich silk, satin, cashmere, chally, Marseilles and embroidered Vestings, the most re ? " ving Days ¢ Soaing from 
cent styles and finest fabrics. St. James, F.R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Also, Scarfs, Cravats, Gloves, Suspenders, &c. &c. Northumberland, R. Griswold, “nm, "10, @ J “os er a 
J. C. W. particularly invites the attention of strangers, and requests the favour of a | Gladiator, . Britton, “ 20, “20,  30)Mar. 7; July “7° 7 
call beiore purchasing elsewhere. May 23 1 year. M tor, .M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1} “17, i 17, pa | 
Switzerland, E. qo - 10, - 10, “« qol « ae “a « 
’ . H. “ 20jApril 7, Aug. 7, Dew? 
AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &c. PLUMB'S NATIONAL DAGUER.- cy e' , , , P ’ , 
D RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged his Wale al E. =, Soumen, Pa as aoe) Nov. R ie f bf “ 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase. Hendrick Hudson,@. Moore, - | « “20, « 30lMay 7°. 7 J a 
He fiatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fur- | Bril-e albert, W. 8. Sebor April, Aug.1, Dec. “1 ay 17 ept. 1" jan. 
ther one. hate par bho ale, . sale. Having ce py his arrange: Toronto, > E.G. Tinker, | “10? (Pi? «" 10] « a7 of te J 
ments for the importation o ates, he will in future receive a supply by every packet. 4 £ x a ’ ’ 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and’all other articles in the line, will also be found com: | Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | » 20, 20, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. ? 
plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their mterest to call. 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nawk 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, States, &c., are a the best de 
scription. 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 


letters, parcels, or packets, sent vy them, unless rogeat Bills of Lading are 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 





ing from each 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Thbe Proprietors of the seve- 


tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave 


arranged for their sailh 
rt on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist, and 26the' every month ; these ships 











American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced into this Ships. Captains. Days ofSailing from New  Daysof Sailing from 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatistaction in the different states in which ork. Liverpool. 
it is in use. In the opinion of pcratical men who have adopted the improvement, at the | Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, A & 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from | Fidelia, Hacksteff, Mm. * oe & Sept. 1, Jan. 1 ay 
two to three handred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins | Pottinguer, Bursley, ae Awe s 6. « 66, CS 6 
in a week, at fifly per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater | Roscius, Eldridge, om. 2 * @ . & ¢. *-. 
amount of business is required to be doue, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. Re ‘ Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “pm * # * & 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper | John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, wl, * i, “ 43 ot, «Ff § @& 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer | New York Cropper, “« 16, “* 16, “ 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 3 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities | Liverpool, Eldridge, “ 21, « 21, & oe or (a ta oe 
to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals, seasons, Cobb, “6, * 6 «© “uw, « my « pp 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur. | Shenandoah, West ept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “ 16, “ 16 “ 
nished gratis to all purchasers. S.Whitney, Thompson, “ 11, “ 21, * M1 “ 2, “« 3, « 3 
Fer further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- | gg her, “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July } 
er. One of these machines was exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at | Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, “ 21 a * ae... 
jashington City. ap 25tf. | Sheridan, Cornish, on. on oe a Pid, ie 
ae aw, Oct. as? Feb. 1, June 1 “x, *§ DB *& @& 
evens $ warin is iern “ “ “ “ “ “ 
TODART AND DUNHAM’S PIANO FORTES.—The superiority of these Instru- | QUSiy” = tibene, «= 16, tee | pee, Apru 1 Aue. “2 
ments over all others manutactured in this Country is established beyond a doubt, by | Rochester, Britton, “21, « gY « gy , -_ Ug é 
the following unsolicited testimonial of the ‘‘ Lion Pianist,” Garrick Trask, “9 «96° lw oe An se 
Charleston Hotel, March Sist, 1346. Montezuma Lowber Nov. I, Mar. 1 jae i) «2 oa EUS ee 
Messrs. S. and D.’s_manufactory is in 13th street between Srd and 4th Avenues, and , ’ ; , ° 


their salesroom is at No. 361 Broadway. 
Cc. & F. Zoybaum, gentlemen —I herewith take pleasure to testify that Messrs. Stodart 


* These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex{ 


a t , : rience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
and Dunham’s Factory, of (New York,) Piano Forjes are of superior quality, and that eaabet and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
they are of soft and brilliant tone, and they are not only through softness and brilliancy, | Kind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


but also through durability in workmeauship, superior to any other manufactured. 
ap 25 4t Leopold de Meyer. 





Pevrzsson. J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that he 
is now in the Cit 
LANGUAGE, to those 
services. b 
His terms for Schools and private instruction are moderate. Any communication left 
at the Office of the Albion, or at the Bookstore: f Messrs. Gates and Stedman, Nassau 
Street, corner of Beekman, or atthe Professor’s Rooms, Atlantic Hotel Hoboken, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 
Prof. Edwards is permitted to refer to the followin 
Gardner, Lt. Gov. ; Rev’d Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bus 
ward F. Sanderson, Esq., New York. 


A WIDOW LADY, residing in Brooklyn, wishes to give her attention in one or two 
families, (o instruct in Reading, Writing, Grammar and Arithmetic—or to attend to 
the iessons fefi by tne masters. ‘Terms moderate and adapted to the ages of the pupils 
The utinost attention wili be paid to the morals, manners and principles of those en- 
trusted to her care. Refer to the Albion Office, or at 874 Front street, Brooklyn, j 66 


of New York, with the intention a¢ 


iving lessons in the FRENCH 
dies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of his 


gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 
; Rev'd Chas, H. oan, ae Ed. 
Jt 














IANO-FORTE JNS'TRUCTION.—MISS GALE is prepared to receive a select class 
of Young Ladies, for instruction in the delightful accomplishment of a PIANIST, « 
her Residence, 09 Lydius-Streei Albany, 
iss G. has had the advantage of the first European Musical Professors, in her edu- 
— Ra a application is requested, as the number will be limited. 
arch, . 








NGLAND.—GEORGE HOTEL, DALE STEET, LIVERPOOL.—J. C. CAS- 
TLE, the Proprietor ot the above Family and Commercial Hotel, would respect- 
tully cali the attention of those ladies and gentlemen who are travelling to Europe, tot he 
accommodation which his house affords; and particularly to the following letter which 
he bas receivedfrom Mr. Thomas Rawlings, favourably known as the editor of the Old 
Countrymar and Emigrant’s Fricnd, New York. 
LIVERPOOL, 30th May, 1846. 





LIVERPOOL, May 26th, 1846. 

My Dear Srr—If my testimony, to the excellent management of your otel, can beot 
service, you are at perfect liberty to make what use you please of the following. The 
hotel is perfect in allits arrangements. The bedrooms are handsomely farnished and o1 
good dimensions. ‘I'he coffee rooms, private sitting rooms, and restaurant, are so com- 
piete in their several departments that no inconveniences arise from either. The Hot, 
Cold and Shower Baths, whicb are adjacent to the bedrooms, together with the fact that 
your hotel is situated close to the Exchange, and within three minutes’ walk of the Cus 
tom House and Docks, make it one of the most desirable for American travellers that can 
possibly be selected. remain, Dear Sir, Yours trul 

je 20 3in THOMAS RAWLINGS. 

IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY— 

No. 2) Cornhill, Loadon. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
Parliament. 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deterred annuities. ‘The assured has, on all occasions, the power to ber- 
row, without expense or torfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefiis, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Direc- 
tors, at the Jast annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 














EXAMPLES. 
~ € Fy | ARs Sine “| Bonus in| Permanent | Sum the as'd | 
Age | Sum | Premium; Year Bonus added | Cash reduction may borrow 
| \ | of pre’m. | onthe policy | 
$ $ | $ _ ’ e $ 
‘ 1887 1088 75 500 24 80 08 2225 
60 5000 3570 80 | 1838 960 76 435 53 67 53 1987 
| | 1839 828 00 370 45 55 76 1780 
| 1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 1483 
, ___ | 184 555 56 24750 | 37 1336 
The division of profiis is annual, and the next will be made in December cf the present 
year. 
UNITED STATES AGENCY. 


For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 
meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 


74 Wall street, New York. 
JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





OTT, M D. Professor of the Principies and Operations of Surgery, 


ARPE PATTISON, M. D. Protessor of Genera! and Descriptive 
Anatomy. > , . , 

MARTYN PAYNE, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Med- 
“GUNNING Ss. BEDFORD, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Wo- 


June Sth, 1846. 








RS. FALCONER has removed the establishment of her sister, the late Mrs. Hassal, 
| No, 377 w 653 Brdadway, a few doors above Bleecker Sireet. m 16 3t 


ANADA AGAINST THE UNITED STATES.—WHEREAS, great feats of 
Walking and Jumping has been performed in the United States, the following, [if 
accomplished, } will set aside the whole Walking race. 

PEDESTRIANISM EXTRAORDINARY.—One Thousand Miles in One Thousand 
Hours.—On the 15th day of July next, Mr Eaton will commence his Herculean feat of 
walking 1000 miles upon the Barclay plan, that is, a mile every hour for 1000 hours in suc- 
cession, to come off at ihe Caledonia Springs, Canada. His triends will back him to the 
amountof five hundrea guineas. ; rg 

Mr. Eaton was born in Northamptonshire, England, and is now in his 77th year The 
feat. if accomplished will be [considering his age and other contingencies,} the most re- 
markable undertaking ever sccomplished, and will occupy 4i days 16 hours! 10 to 1 has 
been bet against hun on account of his advanced age. One of Mr. Eaton’s friends will 
| take half thatodds. All communications respecting this Match to be addressed to J. E., 
| Place d’Armes, Montreal, or Spirit of the Times Office, New York. 
€# Caledonian Springs is about 70 miles above Montreal, and will be the scene of im- 
| mense excitement during the whole match. The resort is deiightful. jy 4 2t 




















| west POINT HOTEL.--The tiie nds of Cadets and the public in generai are re- 
spectfully informed that thisi> 's* is now open for the reception of visitors, The 

e has been greatly improved and’ ¢ furnished in the best style. 

F. Rider avails himself of this opportunity to thank the friends of Cadets and the pub- 

| lic in general for the very liberal patronage he has received daring the five years he has 

| kept the above house, and assures them that nothing will be wanting on his part to mer- 

it acontinuance of their patronage hitherto so liberally bestowed. 
m30 Im. 








| 
} houe 


OHN NIMMO, Agent for the proprietors of Newspapers and Periodical Publications, 
No. 8, Wellington-Buildings, King-streeit, Toronto, begs to intimate that he is 
Agent for the following 





Agents for ships S. Whitney, Vinghing, Waterloo, and Joh 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, os and Garrick 


quired for comfort. 
with every requisite, with the exception o 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 


D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., N 


B. 
power, Lieut. James 


Saturday ..csssecseceseses 
TROOGRT o00cccccccoveces cece 
Wednesday 
Tues tay.... 


bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


Age. | 1/Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1Vear. | Age. | 1 Wear 
14 | 0 72 26 1 07 38 i. «a |. 2 
15 077 27 1 12 39 1 57 51 1s 
16 0 84 28 1 20) 40 1 69 52 2 « 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 
19 0 90 3) 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 .-e 
20 091 $2 1 33 44 1 90 56 2@ 
21 0 92 33 1s 45 1 91 57 2 7 
22 0 95 34 1 35} 46 1 92 58 $ K 

0 97 35 1 36 47 193 fe) 3 ” 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 194 60 4 te 
25 1 00 37 1 48 49 1 95 





a, PTD ans 





The fees for the fall Course of Lectures amount to $105. The Student can attend one 
or more of the Courses, as be may be disposed, and pay only for the Lectures for which 
be enters. The fee for the diploma is $30. The Matriculation fee is $5. The (ee for | 
admission to the Dissecting Rooms and Demonsirations is $5 : 

The most ample opportunities for Clinical Instruction will be afforded to the Students 
of the University, and the facilities for Dissection will be ali that can be desired) The 
material is abundant andcheap. The dissecting rooms will be opened on the Ist of Oc- 


tober. ‘ ' ; 

The New-York Hospital, 15 minutes walk from the College Buildings, is visited Daily ; 
and the Students have ao opportunity of studying the various Medical and Surgical dis- 
eases of that Institation. . tne 

The Eye and Ear Infirmary, in which more than 1,400 patients are prescribed for annual- 
ly, is open to the Stavents. i 4 ; 
Yirhe iniversity Surgical Clinique is attended every Saturday at the College Buildings 
by Prof. Mott, and the University Students, witness the various operations pertormed by 
the professor. More than 600 patience, afflicted with every variety of malady, are 
brought before the Class during the season. _ ‘ 

The University Lying-in-Charity, under the charge of Professor Bedfo M, is emote in its 
arrangements. waving the past five sessions more than 1,200 cases of Midwilery have 
been attended by the Siadents of the University. 

In addition to these facilities for clinical observation, there are the various Dispensa- 
Ties and Charities of the City, containing not less than 40,000 patients, presenting every 
poss bie aspect and character of disease ; ‘ : te 

Excelient Boarc and Lodging can be had in the vicinity of the College fer $2 50 to $8 
per week. 


oo number of Stadents in attendance the last session was 407 5 and the Degree of 
tor of Medicine was conferred on 135. 
N. B. Stadents, on arriving inthe City, by calling at the College Building, 659 Broad- 
Way, anil asking for the Janijor, will be conducted to Boarding-houses ; 
the lostitation can be bad by addressing the Secre- 
RAPER, Secretary. 
may 36 


Any further informative respectin 
tary, Prof. Draper, 658 Brosuway. 


y order. JCHN W. 


we 
















NEWSPAPERS. 

An 

The New York Albion (weekly).........sccsseececcecerenecsevecssenessseseceees 1 10 
The Old | ee a oe (weekly)..... PPPPPUTOTTTTTITITTTITITL LETT 0 15 
The Edinburgh Weekly Register.......0seseee scence Ccecccccccvoceesccocccccoece 1 0 
he Edinburgh Witness (twice a Week) ......-cccecccccecccecccceeeneneceneees coes 10 
The Philadelphia Saturday Courier 0 10 
The United States Saturday Post........ ecoceee 6 10 

PRIUDICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal (in monthly parts)... . «++ ereccecccccccocces eeeceed 076 
nnt’s Merchants’ Magazine (monthly)....+c.+++seeesseceeeeeereeesecees veel 5 
The Civil Engineer and Architects’ Journal (monthly) ....++..+ese0+ 50 
The London Penny Magazine (in monthly parts).....+---++ ves Oil 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (monthly).......0+++006 ° 015 


Graham’s Magazine (montily).....ceeseeesecsereereeeee eeeee 





All Subscriptions payab!e in advance. All letters must be post-paid. 


Toronto 2rd Febroary, 1246 aly 











josEra GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
tresh supplies of every description of the above weli known popular Pens. A large 
stock is constanuy kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrei 2en ; Principality, each extra five,fine, and medium points; Cali 
co (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert 
2een’s Uwn, Baronlai, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro 
on Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
0! poiat, admirably suited to light and rapid bands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
of every description—aill which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 





solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 9i John, corner of Gold street. 
jCananda dealers will at all times find agood assortment for sale b 
an 24 Mr. JAMES FOX, Montreal 


Price of passage to iver 
‘ 


rom to New Yorks... ‘ 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, orepe Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam« 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. A. MARSHALL, N. ¥e 


le r . 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
n R. Skiddy, 
OBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 


T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 


.K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpooi. 


Agents for ships Queen of the West, Live 1, Hottinguer, and Rochester 
S . ’WOODHULL &” ; 


L & MIN TURNS, New York. 
380 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— The shipsof this Line will hereafter leave 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb, June, and Oct 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Now. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dee 
1st April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re 
The price of cabin oe oy is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
free from any other than the expenses ag- 


From Havre. 


OYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontive Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 





RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS 0f 1200 tone. 


| and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, ......... ecccccece Ccoccccerccccccececcoceceses 










t t Capt. Ryrie. 
Britannia, ......... seater Captain Hewitt 
Caledonia, ......... ~TITITITITITTTTTT iT rere Captain E. G. Lou. 
— Coes ccvesecocesccocs one a atten 

, ,. Cambria,....0.+-.s006 Sbeoebeesecasas sreeeeees Capt. C,H, E. é 

Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifa lows. f — 

; FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
> ne on the 16th July, 1846. Cambria on the 4th July, 1846, 
ambria a 


Hibernia “ 


i 19th July, 1846. 
Caledonia “ 


Hibernia “ 4th August, 1946. 


Caledonia “ 
Passage money. 
From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20, 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

dl except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply te 

o. 6 Wall-steeet. 


TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
*_ Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 besee 
Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. 


19th August, 1346. 


Ist August, 1846. 
Ist September, 1846. 


From New York. 











Saturday .....cccccccccccccccsscce LIth April | Thursday,.....ccccccccccscccccceseTtt 
SACUIGRT cccccccccece +e+e- 30th May | Thursday............. 25th Jame 
Saturday.....scccocs -++-25th July | Thursday.............06 2th 
BACRTGAS onscccccocccccoveccvcssece 12th Sept | Thursday... sth Ook. 
Saturday.....scccccsescsess seeeeeeedist Oct | Thursday.. .Bta Mew 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


-+-9th May | Saturday.... 
eee Tth ‘| Saturday........ 


From Liverpool. Wrom New York. 





ececese +eeee- 26th Aug | Tuesday....... ° 
seeenevece scvceesessssdth Oct | Tuesday..... ececeese 
Fare to Liverpeol per ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 
Fares per “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” accordin 





. 


oe secee-ceccokTie 
Steward’s fees. 

I to the size and position of the Stave 
ms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 

For freight or passage, or other info rmation, apply. in New Yor 


k to 
CHAIRD IRVIN, 98 Front-strees. 
New York, 27th February, 1846. mi4c 





EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons my 
effect insurances with this Company on their owm lives, or the lives of 
period. The payment of premiums mag 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, nnd held in trast, apon whick t 


terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; y cl 


do. do. for 2 rnonths, 2 1-2 per cent. 
When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 t,he rate of interest to be fired ty 


special agreement. 


TRUSTEES. 
David S. Kennedy Thomas W. Ludlow, John Greig, 
Stephen Allen, Stephen Warren, William Bara, 
John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ra 


Henry Brevoort, 

John Johnston, 

Augustus James, 

George Griffin, 

Jonathan Goodhue, 

James Hooker, 

John D. Van Buren. 

Crarces C. PaLmer, Secretary. 
abfebltt 


Gardner G. Hoveland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, . 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN 
Physician to the Company 


Leona do 8. Susres 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera 


tion. 


Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by fer the 
most comfortable route. 


maigicmenemaas — . ==» 
J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No 4 

« WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Office. . 

BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLS oF EXCHANGE, ForeIGN GOLD AND SiLver of al 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the mol 
favourable terms. 

CoLLections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitude in the most liberal terms. — , 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Usiem 
bought and sold at the lowest rates. = -_ 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 





RENTON FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. ¥.—The house at this place of fashionable 
resort is now open for the accommodation of the travelling public. 

During the recess the proprietor has improved the grounds and walks, and added to 
the aitrac'ion of the unique scenery of “ the Falls” by abridge thrown across below the 
first fa!,,thus giving access to many grand and interesting views of the magniéeemt 
scene: y from the opposite bank of the stream. 

To bis guests he offers the farther attraction of a parlor organ of the largest class amd 
of the most exquisite tone, contaiuing two banks of keys and a pedal bass, built expresaly 
to his order, by Jardine, of N. ¥.,and for bealthful exercise and recreation he has 





constructed two bowling alleys,on the most approved plan. 








MOORE 
= Ne 


(a Board by the month on reasonable terms. 














6 et om 2h 














